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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


HE developments in France are of peculiar interest 

from two points of view, the financial and the 

political. The franc has this week looked the 
penny in the face, and has acquired a momentum in 
decline which suggests that a dégringolade is close at 
hand, unless prompt and effective measures are really 
taken. When we read of shopkeepers asking to be paid 
in pounds or dollars, and others closing their shops 
rather than sell their goods for money of speculative 
value, it is as though we were reading of the later, and 
the more socially disastrous phases of the collapse of the 
krone and the mark.. There is ironic justice in the fact 
that France, who saw in the German experience only a 
fraudulent attempt to evade Reparations, should now 


find herself in a similar plight, without being able to 

plead any of the German difficulties. A people whose 

politicians persist in treating economic issues in terms 

of rhetoric and make-believe has to pay a heavy price. 
* * * 


This week’s collapse was the sequel to the defeat of 
M. Briand’s Ministry on Saturday. M. Caillaux had 
announced his intention of adopting the greater part of 
the recommendations of the Sargent Committee of ex- 
perts; but, recognizing that it was hopeless to expect 
that this or any other programme would be passed in 
detail by the Chamber, he had demanded that the 
Chamber should confer on the Government the power to 
take, by decree, whatever measures it thought neces- 
sary. A similar situation has arisen in Belgium, a 
similar demand for dictatorial powers has been made by 
the Government, and there Parliament has agreed, with 
a curious ecstasy of self-abnegation. It has proved 
otherwise in France. The experience in both countries 
is a serious blow to the prestige of Parliamentary insti- 
tutions, and contains a lesson from which we in this 
country shall be very foolish if we fail to profit. Why 
is it that Parliaments on the Continent are so incapable 
of dealing with a serious emergency that the only hope 
of salvation, when one arises, is that they should resign 
their powers? The answer is, of course, the multiplicity 
of parties which precludes the possibility of a strong 
Government resting on a coherent and reliable majority. 
It was this that paved the way for Fascism in Italy. If 
there is anything in British political instinct, we shall 
show it by working our way back to our traditional two- 
party system, and retaining an electoral system which 
tends in that direction. 


* * * 

Meanwhile, M. Herriot, who was largely respon- 
sible for the defeat of the Briand-Caillaux Ministry, 
has been defeated too, and M. Poincaré’s turn has 
come. With the situation becoming increasingly 
desperate, it is possible that the Chamber may entrust 
to M. Poincaré the dictatorial powers it denied to M. 
Briand. And, in all the circumstances, this may now 
be France’s best chance of financial salvation. But 
what will be the international repercussions of a Poin- 
caré dictatorship? M. Poincaré is hardly likely to desire 
to reoccupy the Ruhr. But the cause of international 
appeasement is at stake just now on overcoming this 
September the. obstacles to Germany’s entry to the 
League. The Committee on the Composition of the 
Council has gone a long way to clear the ground; and 
the outlook is hopeful, on the whole. But with M. 
Poincaré once more in authority, is there not a danger 
that a subtle and insensible but profoundly unfavour- 
able change of atmosphere will ensue ? 
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The collapse of the franc had the curious effect of 
entirely transforming the character of the debate in 
the British House of Commons on the debt settlement 
agreed to last week by Mr. Churchill and M. Caillaux. 
The Government’s critics had come to deliver a fierce 
onslaught on the Government for profligate leniency to 
France. They stayed to attack the United States for 
her lack of leniency to Europe. We confess that our 
national bearing on the subject of inter-Allied debts, 
thus typically illustrated, does not fill us with pride. 
Before we settled with America, we used with apparent 
conviction all the equitable arguments for cancellation 
which France still naturally employs. Afterwards, 
when we had still to settle with France, we threw these 
arguments overboard, and talked, like any American, 
of the sanctity of contract. Now, when the plight of 
the franc makes it seem indecent to complain that Mr. 
Churchill has got so little out of France, we revert to 
the former attitude, and soothe our uneasy consciences 
by abusing the American Shylock with a new tinge of 
virulence. Well, we have been uncomfortably placed, 
forced almost by our position as both debtor and 
creditor, to ride now the one horse and now the other. 
But let us at least draw our virtuous indignation mild. 
For our part, we thought it a mistake to settle indepen- 
dently with America, but that is now done, and we 
made such a proud boast of it that we cannot now 
reopen that matter. And do not let us pretend that 
we have treated France with great magnanimity. We 
have taken advantage of her present predicament to 
drive a much better bargain than we should have any 
chance of getting if her desire for foreign credits were 
less intense. Indeed, what is doubtful is whether this 


bargain can be maintained. 
* oa - 


The bulk of the Tory Party is desperately anxious 
to restore the veto of the House of Lords before a wicked 
Labour Government gets into power, but they cannot 
agree upon any plan of ** reform ”’ with which to cloak 
their design. These are the facts which emerged very 
clearly when a deputation from his supporters in both 
Houses of Parliament waited upon the Prime Minister 
on Tuesday. ‘‘ They did not offer a considered 
scheme,’’ said Sir Robert Sanders, as that ‘‘ would be 
presumptuous,”’ but Mr. Baldwin seemed to think that 
a little more presumption would be welcome. ‘* If the 
members of the two Committees could reach a close 
measure of agreement on a definite scheme of reform,”’ 
he said, ** the Government would welcome any sugges- 
tions which might result from their joint deliberations.”’ 
The Prime Minister also said, as he has said before, that 
it is the intention of the Government to deal with this 
question within the lifetime of the present Parliament. 
There is an ambiguity lurking in this promise. The 
die-hards want to carry through a measure virtually re- 
pealing the Parliament Act before the next General 
Election. Mr. Baldwin probably intends merely to 
raise the issue on the eve of dissolution. The former 
course would be a constitutional outrage, which might 
easily lead to a Tory rout at the polls. Even the latter 
course would probably lead to a big Liberal revival. 

7 * + 

Following upon last week’s debate in the House of 
Commons on the estimates for the Ministry of Health, 
there has been a marked tendency in the Conservative 
Press to boom Mr. Chamberlain’s housing achievements. 
The Government, we are told, have broken the back of 
one of the most formidable of post-war difficulties, and 
the housing problem is practically solved. We have no 
wish to belittle the efforts which have been made by the 
Ministry of Health and by local authorities in this 
matter. They are entitled to record with pride that 
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614,000 houses have been built since the Armistice, and 
that 178,000 were completed during last year, as against 
an average yearly output of 61,000 before the war. It 
is probable, however, that much of the optimism and 
enthusiasm now expressed is inspired by a desire to 
reduce the subsidy when it comes up for reconsidera- 
tion in October, and Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Kingsley 
Wood were significantly reticent on that point in the 
debate. 
* a oe 
There has been a tragic failure in all our Housing 
Acts so far to provide houses for the real poor. The 
lower middle-class and. the superior working-class have 
been fairly well provided for, and in the old days this 
would have made room in the older houses for the poor ; 
but the Rent Restriction Acts cease to operate when 
the tenants change, and the rents of the vacated houses 
go romping up until they become as prohibitive as those 
of the subsidized *‘ Council houses.’? Miss Susan Law- 
rence bore witness in the House last week that the 
housing conditions in the poorest streets of East Ham 
were growing steadily worse through this process, and 
Mr. Ammon read some terrible extracts from the 1925 
report of the medical officer at Camberwell :— 
‘* Many of the rooms in the area,’’ said this official, 
‘‘ are unfit for human habitation, owing to the dampness 
arising from the ground or the dilapidated condition of 
the main roofs. Most of the dwellings represented in 
Bowyer Street are so overcrowded that the wash-houses 
are in use as living rooms, and many of the bedrooms 
are verminous. ... In all the houses dealt with there 
are no water fittings within the buildings and no wash- 
ing-up sinks provided. Mayhews Buildings, in Wyndham 
Road, consist of a block of back-to-back houses built 
almost entirely of wood. . . . These houses are without 
coppers and washing-up sinks, and have no water fittings 
within the buildings, and are provided with only one 
water-closet and one water-stand for the use of two 
houses.”’ 
Mr. Ammon also referred to one house in Camberwell, 
an eight-roomed house with forty people living in it— 
** not bad people, but decent people.’’ Assuredly, it 
is too soon to relax our housing efforts. 
e * * 


The future of British broadcasting is a much more 
important matter than it may seem at first sight. The 
licence of the present B.B.C. expires at the end of the 
present year, and the Government has announced that 
it proposes to adopt “in general ’”’ the proposals of 
the Crawford Committee to transfer its functions to a 
public corporation, as independent as possible of the 
Government machine. The “ in general,’’ however, 
appears to comprise a most serious qualification on the 
important matter of finance. The present B.B.C. is 
supposed to receive three-fourths of the 10s. licence- 
fees paid by listeners, the Post Office retaining the odd 
2s. 6d. for expenses of collection. But this is not the 
actual position. The Treasury has cast jealous eyes 
on the expanding revenue which comes from the rapid 
growth in the number of listeners, and has limited the 
B.B.C. receipts to a fixed maximum of £} million, 
which is now very much less than its due share of 
licence fees. It appears that it is now proposed to 
stereotype this limitation under the new régime. This 
is a preposterous proposal; it runs directly counter to 
the Crawford Commitee, who laid stress on the impor- 
tance of leaving this infant service for a long time to 
come with the revenue which it fairly earns, so that 
it can undertake the improvements and extensions 
which the public need requires. The matter calls for 
prompt and vigorous protest. If the Government 
wishes to tax broadcasting, let it do so openly and 
frankly, and on a defensible basis. It is outrageous 


that it should do it by stealth in such a way as to sub- 
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ject a new industry of tremendous potentiality to the 
grotesque handicap of a stereotyped revenue, to which 
no industry new or old, has ever been subjected 
hitherto. 

os * + 

The Minister of Health was asked last week what 
steps he proposed to take to give effect to the resolution 
carried by Lord Buckmaster in the House of Lords in 
favour of instruction in birth-control at maternity 
centres. Sir Kingsley Wood replied that ‘‘ before my 
right hon. Friend recommends an alteration in public 
policy it must have a more considerable backing and 
more assent on the part of Members of this House than 
at the present moment.’’ It was Sir Henry Slesser, on 
this occasion, who enabled the Minister to ride off on 
this plea of divided opinion. This Labour lawyer 
attacked the proposal to make knowledge of vital im- 
portance available to the poor, while it was left to Sir 
Malcolm Macnaghten and Mr. Basil Peto to press it 
upon the Government. It is melancholy that Ministers 
who consider only the views of their own supporters on 
the main questions of the day should give so much 
weight on such an issue as this to a few reactionaries 
among their opponents. 

+ * * 

At a time when almost every other observer of 
Indian affairs is unusually pessimistic, the Under- 
Secretary found it possible, when presenting the India 
Office estimates, to give a surprisingly hopeful review 
of the Indian year. His statement was followed by 
one of the dullest of Indian debates. The country, 
Lord Winterton remarked, had enjoyed a series of 
good years, the export trade returns had improved, 
the frontier districts were quiet, violent crime was 
being effectively handled, the Swaraj party had under- 
gone progressive disintegration. Lord Winterton neces- 
sarily dealt at length with the Hindu-Moslem conflicts. 
He cast the blame chiefly upon the leaders of the two 
communities, asking how it was possible to hope for 
harmony among the masses to be attained so long as 
the leaders were exascerbating the strife by open 
recrimination. Meanwhile, the religious riots are re- 
newed, the Moharram festival having been marked by 
riots in Calcutta approaching in ferocity those of April. 
Lord Winterton, speaking of the approaching elections, 
spoke of the certainty that they would be fought on 
communal lines. That is recognized on all hands, and 
the new Viceroy, whose plea for racial and religious 
accord is the event of the moment in India, will in a 
few months be confronted by the results in the Legisla- 
tures. It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that those 
results will compel a reconsideration of the communal 
electorates. 

aR * * 

When the history of the General Strike and its after- 
math is finally written, it may prove to have been a 
blessing in disguise in certain minor respects. After 
almost interminable negotiations, the engineering em- 
ployers and the A.E.U. and other engineering unions 
had by last April got themselves into a fine mess. The 
A.E.U. had demanded an increase of £1 a week, know- 
ing full well that the industry as a whole could not 
afford a quarter of that sum, and the employers had 
offered a very small wage increase plus an increase of 
earnings dependent on an extension of hours, which 
they knew would be unacceptable. Failing to get any 
satisfaction by negotiations on a national basis, the 
A.E.U. had given permission to its branches to conduct 
district negotiations, whereupon the employers had 
threatened a national lock-out if there was a strike in 
any district. Finally the position had been rendered 
farcical because practically all the A.E.U. districts had 
submitted’claims for a £1 a week increase. Soon after 
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the General Strike the national bodies on either side 
met to discuss these district claims, and the employers 
declined to grant any advances, national or otherwise, 
on the ground that the General Strike had inflicted a 
loss on the industry equivalent to the annual cost of the 
half-a-crown a week advance in wages which they 
stated they had previously been prepared to grant. As 
a result, the A.E.U, executive have managed to per- 
suade the London district, which has been, as it were, 
the ringleader of all the other districts, to leave all 
negotiations in their hands, and there can be little doubt 
that the A.E.U. executive will now wipe the slate clean, 
and start again on, we trust, more sensible lines. 
* * * 


Signor Mussolini’s Mediterranean policy has, at 
times, given cause for anxiety ; but the Italian claim to 
participate in the international arrangements with re- 
gard to Tangier is based on the legitimate interests of 
Italy as a Mediterranean Power, and we should welcome 
official confirmation of the report that she is about to 
adhere to the Tangier Statute on a basis of equality 
with France, Spain, and Great Britain. Her adherence 
would broaden the basis of the Tangier régime by intro- 
ducing another Power not directly concerned in Moroc- 
can politics; it would remove a real sense of grievance 
in Italy, and it would give evidence of a new spirit of 
liberality in the original signatories, and of a new spirit 
of moderation in Italian policy. The question whether 
the international administration of Tangier can be made 
éffective, unhappily remains. We can only hope that 
the opportunity will be taken to review the practical 
working of the new régime, and, in particular, to con- 
duct a searching inquiry into the charges recently made 
against’ the Tangier police. 

* * * 

We have always credited the Marquis de Estella 
with an honest intention of constitutional as well as 
administrative reform; but the atmosphere of a dic- 
tatorship produces strange fruit, especially when the 
dictator isa political amateur. There is certainly 
nothing to be said for his recent treatment of political 
opponents. Arbitrary fines, amounting in one instance 
to £16,000, have been imposed by decree on a number 
of eminent Spaniards, including Count Romanones and 
Captain General Weyler. The offence alleged against 
them is that they have notoriously hampered the action 
of the Government; in plain language, they have criti- 
cized the Marquis de Estella. There is not the least 
indication that the decree is the outcome of nerves and 
panic arising from the discovery of an anarchist plot 
against King Alfonso; it is a deliberate, carefully 
drafted measure, which even makes provision for apply- 
ing the yield of these enormous fines to public charities. 
This is a sort of luxury tax on adverse opinions. One 
can only wonder whether this extraordinary method of 
raising revenue is to become a precedent, and whether 
the Marquis de Estella will put a schedule of taxable 
opinions and the payments to be made for them into 
his next budget. 

. * 

The Royal Commission on the Thames Bridges has 
now been appointed. It consists of Lord Lee (Chair- 
man), Sir Willoughby Dickinson, Lord Hambleden, 
Professor Inglis, Sir William Plender, and Sir Lawrence 
Weaver. This is a body of sensible and experienced 
men, who may be trusted to do what can be done to 
clear up a confused and muddled situation. Their 
terms of reference are wide enough to enable them to 
make a comprehensive report. They are asked :— 


‘* To survey the whole problem of cross-river traffic 
in London ; to report what provision should be made to 
meet, future requirements, and, in particular, to consider 
the proposals made in connection with Waterloo and 
St. Paul's Bridges.”’ 
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MR. BALDWIN AND THE 
CHURCHES 


HE developments in the coal dispute during the 

past ten days are significant; we wish we could 

regard them as encouraging. The Churches, in 
their new réle of industrial mediators, have accom- 
plished what is on the face of it a remarkable achieve- 
ment. They have secured the assent of the Miners’ 
Executive to a document which marks their first definite 
and public modification of their notorious slogan, ** Not 
a second, not acent.’’ The plan is that work should be 
resumed on the old terms and hours; that the attempt 
should be made to negotiate a new national settlement 
with the assistance of the recent Coal Commissioners, 
who are to be asked to work out in detail * the terms of 
the reorganization scheme and the reference to wages in 
the Report ”’; and that, failing agreement within four 
months, a Joint Board should appoint “tan independent 
chairman, whose award in settlement of these disagree- 
ments shall be accepted by both parties.”” The Govern- 
ment is to promise to carry out the reconstruction legis- 
lation, and, meanwhile, for the four months, is to grant 
a further subsidy on a basis to be defined by the Com- 
missioners. 

That is the plan, which the Miners’ Executive have 
accepted ; and, as measuring how far they have moved, 
two features are to be noted : (1) it clearly contemplates 
a reduction of wages on the scale indicated in the 
Report; (2) it provides that this matter should, in the 
last resort, be determined by arbitration. In all essen- 
tial features, in fact, the plan is identical with that of 
the so-called Samuel Memorandum, on the strength of 
which the T.U.C. called off the general strike. Although 
the Government was not committed to this Memoran- 
dum, it is highly probable that the miners could then 
have got it if they had asked for it. Mr. Baldwin has 
made it perfectly clear that they cannot get it now. 
The Sibyl has burned three of her books since then. 

Having made this progress with the Miners’ Federa- 
tion, the representatives of the Churches turned to the 
Government. They forwarded the plan to the Prime 
Minister, and asked for an interview. Mr. Baldwin’s 
reply was chilly in the extreme. The request for an 
interview was not one which he could refuse, but he 
hastened to make it clear that nothing was likely to 
come of it. ‘* The terms and conditions on which work 
can be resumed in the coalmining industry are not 
within the power of the Government to determine. They 
can only be settled by agreement between owners and 
miners.”’ But the proposals involved a further tem- 
porary subsidy, and to this ‘* the Government could 
not possibly assent.’”? Indeed, Mr. Baldwin expressed 
surprise that the Churches should have fathered this 
suggestion; for did they not profess to stand by the 
Report “‘ in its entirety,’’ and did not the Report insist 
that the subsidy should cease at once, and that wages 
should be reduced? In these circumstances it was use- 
less even to communicate the proposals to the owners. 

What exactly is the significance of this reply? 
The stress in Mr. Baldwin’s letter is laid on the question 
of the subsidy. But is this the main stumbling-block ? 
We do not think it is. The case is a weak one, we agree, 

for maintaining the miners’ pre-strike wages for a 
further four months at the taxpayers’ expense. We 
should neither expect nor desire the Government to 
accept this proposal as it stands. But is this a sufficient 
reason for turning the whole scheme down abruptly, 
without making any attempt to see whether it could 
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not be revised so as to meet this objection? After all, 
in view of all that he has done and said, it hardly 
becomes Mr. Baldwin to assume an air of outraged 
virtue, when the word subsidy is mentioned. His dis- 
position to go out of his way to argue that further sub- 
sidy would be necessary has been singular and hitherto 
persistent. Thus on June Ist, in the House of Com- 
mons, In announcing that the Government’s definite 
offer of a subsidy had lapsed, he proceeded as follows :— 
“It is obvious that whatever settlement is arrived 

at, sooner or later, and I hope it may be sooner, and here 

I am going dead against the Report which hon. members 

are sometimes so fond of quoting across the floor of the 
House, when I say that it will probably be necessary to 
render some assistance, and we shall be prepared to do it. 
But I cannot say until that moment comes, the form in 
which that assistance will be given, nor the amount. I 
can only say it is obvious that, in spite of what was said 

in the Report, that is a form of assistance that will be 
required. I have never hesitated, when adopting to the 
full the recommendations of the Report, to maintain the 
view that, on this point alone, while I agree with them 
emphatically that it is impossible to continue the exist- 
ence of the industry by continued subsidy, a temporary 
subsidy in some form or another—whether it be to aid 

the period while negotiations are proceeding or whether 

it be to aid certain districts after the negotiations have 
succeeded, I cannot say—but for one of these two pur- 


poses, it may be for both, I believe some assistance will 
be necessary.” 


What was “* obvious ”’ then has become “‘ quite out 
of the question ’’now. Clearly Mr. Baldwin has changed 
his mind, or has had it changed by his colleagues. 

Well, we shall not complain of this particular 
change of mind. We do not think that a subsidy, how- 
ever temporary, is a good or a necessary device for 
securing a return to work. With the exhaustion of 
coal stocks, the market will be more favourable for a 
few months immediately after resumption than it is 
likely to be subsequently ; it would be just as easy, tech- 
nically, to arrange provisional wage reductions on which 
work should be resumed, as to arrange a satisfactory 
basis for the subsidy ; and, if the miners are prepared 
for lower wages to follow in a few weeks’ time, they 
might just as well accept them at once. In fact, it is 
fairly certain that a stage has now been reached when 
they would accept them at once. Why then not get 
ahead with the rest of the scheme? Why not ask the 
Commissioners to set to forthwith and work out their 
reference to wages? Why not set up the Joint Board, 
and the independent chairman? Or, leaving details 
aside, why should not Mr. Baldwin, while refusing to 
extend the subsidy, attempt to build something on the 
miners’ new willingness to accept the principle of 
arbitration about wages? 

Unfortunately, there is little room for doubt that 
it is precisely this that is the real stumbling-block with 
the Government. The key words in Mr. Baldwin’s letter 
are those which insist that it is ‘* not within the 
power of the Government ”’ to determine wages and 
conditions of work, that ‘‘ they can only be settled 
by agreement between owners and miners.” In other 
words, the owners are to be left free to impose whatever 
terms they can. In no circumstances will the Govern- 
ment coerce them by minimum-wage legislation, by 
creating a Board with arbitral powers, or in any other 
way. 

Now it can, of course, be argued that this is the 
proper attitude for the Government to take, and that it 
is not the business of the State to meddle in wages 
questions. This is exactly what the owners argued in 
May, when they haughtily rejected Mr. Baldwin’s pro- 

posal of a Wages Board. Mr. Baldwin did not at that 
time accept their reasoning. On the contrary, he 
replied severely that the “ conspicuous incapacity ” of 
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the coal industry to settle its own disputes made what 
the owners termed “ political interference ’’ necessary, 
that the principle of arbitration ‘“‘ has over and over 
again been accepted by other great industries,’’ and that 
altogether the owners did not seem to appreciate 
‘the gravity of the present situation.’”’ It is 
true that he was only asking the owners to 
agree to arbitration, and that that is a 
different thing from forcing it upon them. But, 
surely, it was idle for Mr. Baldwin to write such letters 
if he did not wish to suggest that he might coerce them, 
if they proved obstinate. Clearly, he can coerce them, 
if he chooses, and if the Cabinet will let him. Why does 
Mr. Baldwin, who has a reputation for using words 
exactly, say that it is ‘“‘ not within the power of the 
Government ” to determine wages? It is certainly 
within its power. Minimum wage-rates, having the 
force of law, are already determined by Trade Boards, 
set up under Act of Parliament, over a considerable 
range of occupations. If Parliament chooses, it can 
establish a Trade Board for the coal-mines. Incident- 
ally, there are strong reasons for holding that a body 
on Trade Board lines, i.e., containing a large neutral 
element, and not merely an independent chairman, is 
precisely what the coal-mines need. 

No; it is neither impossible nor unprecedented to 
set up a Board, empowered by statute to fix minimum 
wage-rates. If the Government was ready to do this, 
it seems almost certain that it could end the coal strike 
forthwith, without granting any subsidy whatever. Nor 
would it be a case of adopting a fundamentally wrong 
principle in order to get over a temporary difficulty. The 
principle that is fundamentally wrong is the principle 
that the agreements and the disputes of a particular set 
of workpeople and employers concern no one but them- 
selves. Surely the pre-occupation with the contrast be- 
tween sheltered and unsheltered trades is evidence of the 
fact that the public interest is vitally concerned in the 
wages paid in every trade. Apart from the need to settle 
the present strike, and to avoid others, the principle 
of the determination of wages by bodies which include 
an outside public element represents the direction in 
which we ought to move. 

But, doubtless, this is politically impossible for Mr. 
Baldwin. This is, as in our judgment it has always 
been, the crux of the problem, obscured though it has 
been hitherto by the wanton obstinacy which, under 
deplorable leadership, the miners have displayed. It 
has been inevitable from the first that the time would 
come when the miners would be glad of a settlement in 
harmony with the Report. It has been no less inevit- 
able that, as the miners moved nearer to this point, 
the owners would move further away from it. Every- 
thing would then turn upon the Government. Would 
they be ready, in case of need, to impose a reasonable 
settlement on a body of stubborn employers confident 
that they would win a complete triumph if they were 
left alone for two or three more months—no great 
matter to them? Mr. Baldwin had, indeed, committed 
himself deeply ‘* to ensure a square deal,’”’ and “* en- 
sure ’’ seemed to promise something more than amiable 
mediation. But, with a Conservative Government, 
would it mean more when it came to the point ? 

We have the answer now. It is to be read in and 
between the lines of Mr. Baldwin’s answer to the 
Churches. The miners must make the best terms they 
can with the owners. Mr. Baldwin may mediate, but 
he will do no more—beyond the Eight Hours Act. And 
so, we must expect the stoppage to continue, not for 
weeks, but for months, until a dangerously disgruntled 
mining population surrenders to Mr. Evan Williams and 
Sir Adam Nimmo. 
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THE FRENCH CHAOS 


Paris, Juty 20TH, 1926. 

T is now pretty clear that there is a majority in the 
| Frenet Chamber against any possible scheme of financial 

reform. The 288 deputies that defeated the Government 
on Saturday were agreed only in negation. Each section of 
the majority was opposed to the solutions of the others, 
and the Right, whose eighty odd votes decided the fate of 
the Government, appear from the singularly empty speech 
of M. Marin to be opposed to any and every measure. M. 
Marin’s thesis was that, if only ‘* confidence ’”? could be 
restored (by putting his friends in power), France could 
save herself—presumably by the method of the late 
M. Coué. It is a pity that M. Coué is dead, for he would 
have been the appropriate Minister of Finance in present 
circumstances. Under his guidance, the whole nation could 
have repeated with conviction every morning: ‘* Every 
day in every way the franc gets better and better.”? It 
would have saved a lot of trouble. 

So far as M. Caillaux personally is concerned, he is to 
be congratulated on his defeat, for he had undertaken a 
thankless task. Had he succeeded, as I believe that he 
would have, he would have won no gratitude, only resent- 
ment at the disagreeables that must inevitably accompany 
and follow the restoration of financial stability. As it is, 
the courage and ability that he has shown have immensely 
enhanced his reputation, and the probability is that those 
who refused him on Saturday the powers for which he asked 
will be compelled before long to beg him to accept them. 
I understand the objection to putting such powers in the 
hands of a single man, even for four months, but things 
have got to such a pitch in France that I doubt whether 
they can be put right by any other method except that 
of a temporary financial dictatorship. How else, for 
example, can order be brought out of the hopeless chaos 
of the French fiscal system of which M. Caillaux gave some 
amusing examples in his speech of the week before last? 
That chaos is the result of the methods of the Chamber 
and the weakness of Governments. It can be avoided in 
the future only by greater firmness on the part of Govern- 
ments in the matter of the Budget, in which the Govern- 
ment should retain the initiative ; but meanwhile an imme- 
diate remedy is needed. Perhaps M. Caillaux would have 
done better to word his Bill in less comprehensive terms, 
but his undertaking to restrict himself to the matters men- 
tioned in the preamble to the Bill might surely have been 
accepted, and he could have been trusted not to abuse his 
authority. In any case, moreover, he would probably have 
been defeated. I have always anticipated that, if ever a 
Finance Minister should at last propose a really effective 
scheme of financial restoration, he would at once be driven 
from office. 

The truth, in my opinion, is that the time is not yet 
ripe for the drastic measures that are necessary, for the 
reason that only a minority of people in France have yet 
suffered from the depreciation of the franc. The majority 
are at present quite happy and comfortable, and the franc 
will probably have to fall much lower before they will 
consent to put up with any disagreeable conditions. We 
have been told very often in the last few days that “‘ the 
country will save itself,’’ but I see no sign of any such reso- 
lution on the part of the country or even of any general 
realization of the fact that it needs to be saved. The 
Ficaro told an instructive story yesterday. A Parisian 
on arriving in a village where he always spends the summer 
remarked to a farmer of his acquaintance that France was 
in a terrible situation. The former replied that he was 
not of that opinion. Things were going fairly well. The 
farmers were selling easily all that they had to sell at 
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excellent prices. ‘‘ But,’’ he added, “‘ it is the poor Eng- 
lish that are to be pitied. It appears that they have to 
give 200 francs to get a pound.”? I am convinced that this 
is typical of French agricultural opinion, and the agricul- 
turists are about two-thirds of the population. They do 
not in the least realize that their high prices are really no 
higher than before the war, and that the banknotes that 
they have hoarded have lost nearly nine-tenths of their 
value. There are many other people in France in the same 
case as the agriculturists, and they have not the smallest 
desire for any change in the situation. There are also 
powerful interests that believe the fall of the franc to be to 
their advantage. Although, as Mr. Keynes said last week, 
it is now officially admitted that the franc will never recover 
its old parity, and that its new value must be fixed, not at 
the end, but at an early stage, of the scheme of financial 
reform, I doubt whether these truths are yet admitted by 
the majority of the French people, or even of the French 
senators and deputies. Only yesterday the Ecuo vE Paris 
published an article by Professor G. L. Faure, who de- 
nounced stabilization as a mischievous delusion, and pro- 
posed to restore the franc to its old parity in twenty years 
by reducing the note circulation at the rate of 2,000 million 
francs a year! Much remains to be learned in a country 
where one of the leading newspapers can devote two 
columns in the best position on its front page to twaddle 
of this kind. One can read between the lines of the 
articles in the Temps the opposition to stabilization that 
it dares not openly avow. And the opposition of the Right 
in France to every possible means of fixing the value of 
the franc is openly avowed. M. Marin has propounded on 
behalf of the Right a financial programme in which stabiliz- 
ation is not even mentioned. His proposals are: (1) to 
restore confidence by forming a ‘* National Ministry ”’; 
(2) to stop the exodus of capital by securing it “ a re- 
muneration at least equal to that obtained in foreign coun- 
tries ”’—he does not explain how ; (8) to balance the Budget 
-—a most desirable step, no doubt ; (4) to make administra- 
tive reforms, and to cede the State monopolies to private 
capitalists; (5) “‘ a Treasury policy providing a guarantee 
against any inflation, &c.’’ And that is all. The realities of 
the situation are not yet faced in France, and they are not 
likely to be until the situation grows much worse. 

I have little hope that the new Government will pro- 
duce an effective scheme of financial reform. M. Herriot 
seems to me to have acted with incredible levity. When 
he took the unprecedented course of intervening in a debate 
in his official capacity as President of the Chamber, and 
making the question one of confidence in himself as against 
the Government, he might have been expected to have a 
financial programme ready, if not also a Cabinet. It has 
since appeared that he had neither. He did not even con- 
sult his own party, nearly two-thirds of whom voted with 
the Government against him, and, after offering the 
Ministry of Finance to M. Barthou, who had the good 
sense to reply that he had no qualifications for the post, 
he has had to fall back on M. de Monzie, who has at any 
rate the qualification of audacity. How long the scratch 
Cabinet that he has with difficulty put together will last it 
is impossible to say. Presumably, if and when it comes to 
grief, we shall at last have the ‘* Ministry of National 
Union,”? which will be no more successful. Perhaps the 
fact that a Cabinet had been formed of all the eminent 
politicians chiefly responsible for the present financial situa- 
tion might for a time inspire ‘* confidence ’’—for human 
stupidity is infinite—but such a Cabinet would quite cer- 
tainly do nothing. It is futile to cite the example of 
Belgium, where the various parties seem to be agreed on 
a positive policy. In France they are not. The Ministerial 
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declaration of a ‘‘ Government of National Unity ”’ would, 
I should suppose, be something like this :— 

** Gentlemen,—The Government will defend the franc 
with all the resources of the nation. We — to you to 
support our efforts to restore confidence. e undertake 
not to touch the sacred gold reserve of the Bank of France, 
which is an object of veneration to all true Frenchmen. 
We undertake not to resort to a loan of any sort or to 
foreign credits, not to make a capital levy, not to increase 
taxation, not to increase the note circulation, not to con- 
solidate the floating debt, not to pay our debts to England 
and America, in short, not to do anything that could pos- 
sibly inconvenience anybody and thus diminish confidence. 
Even though, by the machinations of our malicious enemies, 
the frane goes to 5,000 to the pound, we will never lose 
confidence. France has saved the world. She will save 
herself. Debout les morts! The franc will have its battle 
of the Marne! ”’ 

I do not doubt that, after such a declaration, the 
Government would get a vote of confidence by an over- 
whelming majority, but I fear that it would still become 
necessary to call back M. Caillaux. 

Rosert DELL. 


AT ST. STEPHEN’S 
DISQUIETUDE 


(By Our ParRLIAMENTARY CORRESPONDENT.) 


O power in heaven or earth (or under it) can persuade 

the enormous Tory phalanx to attend to the daily 

work of the House of Commons. Some turn up at the 
appointed moment for a division. Some loaf in the rooms 
or on the terrace of the Palace of Westminster, without 
ever entering the Chamber in which, for the greater part 
of the day, but for the compulsory attendance of the 
Labour Party, there would rarely be enough members to 
form a quorum. Some bolt altogether, as last Friday, 
when the requisite hundred were desired to form the 
minimum number required to pass the money resolution of 
the Small Holdings and Allotments Bill, and were desired 
in vain. 

It must be confessed that there is little encouragement 
for any increased attendance. Mr. Winston Churchill—and 
the bating of him— is the only person and incident which 
furnishes the remotest touch of ** sport.’? The lucubrations 
of their front bench are beneath contempt as oratorical or 
epigrammatic effort. To attack Labour in its present con- 
fusion and misery is like attacking a child or punching a 
rather squashy indiarubber ball. The Liberals are rarely 
there, except Mr. Lloyd George, who is pretty constant in 
speaking and attendance; but onslaughts on him, or even 
pious interruptions, are apt to make the present back-bench 
member rather wish he had kept his mouth closed. Even 
the occasional type of speech of the younger generation— 
displaying goods in the shop window and ending with 
fulsome praise of Mr. Baldwin and fierce onslaught on all 
who criticize that “‘ great gentleman ”’—leaves uncertain 
the distant path to an Under-Secretaryship, when Mr. 
Baldwin is never there to listen to this song of praise over 
his virtues or of angry indignation against his enemies. 

Mr. Lloyd George, like Gallio, cares for none of these 
things, and slashes in whenever the spirit moves him. 
Last Friday in a House of sixty without a supporter or a 
cheer he proceeded for nearly an hour to devastate, worry, 
torment, tear in pieces, and utterly destroy the miserable 
abortion of a Bill which the Minister of Agriculture had 
introduced for Tax and Rate purchase of small holdings. 
No one, indeed, took it seriously. It had been concocted 
merely as a reply to the land campaign, and in order that 
the Tory country members should have something to say 
to their constituents when they faced them during the 
Summer Holidays. But Mr. Lloyd George assaulted the 
wretched thing with as much wealth of gesture and variety 
of invective as if he were addressing five thousand people 
on a great.iniquity. ‘* Inadequate,’”’ “ ineffective,”? “ in 
some respects utterly futile.’ ‘‘ Money provisions to pro- 
duce (at the maximum) two thousand small holdings a 
year!” ** You are to say to the labourers emigrating to 
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the towns, ‘ Don’t go: there’s a new Minister of Agricul- 
ture. He has brought in a Bill so clever that no one can 
understand it: there are so many provisions in it that 
nobody can explain it.’ If you only stay here for four 
hundred years you will probably have a small holding.” 
** Not a farce but an insult.’? So, with illustrations drawn 
from the Land Report, the tornado swept round the un- 
happy Bill and its author, until at the end there was no 
one—save the popular Mr. Blundell—prepared to say a good 
word for the litter. And the House melted away. 

Monday’s debate was an unusually dismal affair. The 
whole House appeared generally discontented, irritable, 
and unhappy. The attack on the Anglo-French agreement, 
of course, speedily vanished, in face of the financial chaos 
which has overtaken France by the rejection of the Caillaux- 
Briand financial dictatorship. The discussion very speedily 
developed into a veiled or open onslaught on the American 
Funded debt. In some cases the attack was veiled, as by 
Mr. Hilton Young, who pretended to assume that this 
sucking of the blood of Europe in a war to make the world 
** safe for Democracy,’’ was merely the work of a few, and 
alien to the Great Heart of America. It was open and 
defiant in the case of Mr. Snowden, who with a wealth of 
financial detail showed that the making of the world “‘ safe 
for Democracy ”? meant the fomenting of intolerable dis- 
putes between debtor and creditor allies, the sucking up by 
America of all the German Reparations, and the making of 
the European workmen the bondslaves of the wealthiest 
nation in the world. Further onslaughts came from Sir 
Fredric Wise, and Mr. Grenfell who. represents the City ; 
and it was curious to notice how any attack on the Ameri- 
can Government was cheered by all parties alike ; who seem 
to hate it almost as much as it is hated by the Americans 
themselves. The only genuine laugh came from the open- 
ing and unexpected aphorism of that genial Labour member 
Mr. Montague : ** The lunatic asylums of this country are 
filled with people who claim to be authorities on money, 
credits, and things of that kind.”’ The assertion was re- 
ceived with universal approbation. 

But these attacks from all sides of the House were not 
directed against Mr. Churchill. Everyone knew that he was 
as fiercely opposed to the funding of the American debt, 
without a general conference on the whole condition of 
inter-allied indebtedness, as Mr. Bonar Law himself; and 
in the worst speech he has delivered this session, lasting 
over an hour, the only sustained cheers (from all parties) 
were aroused by his dissection and repudiation of Mr. 
Mellon’s amazing statements, the authenticity of which, 
he declared in a daring outburst, he would have doubted 
if they had not been issued in a written document to the 
Press. Even Mr. Lloyd George, though subjected to un- 
provoked attack, let Mr. Churchill off lightly, and concen- 
trated his energies on Mr. Baldwin’s lamentable activities 
in the United States : when he had agreed to Fund the debt 
at probably twice the price he might ultimately have 
obtained—an action which Mr. Bonar Law had not sanc- 
tioned, and which worried him into his grave. ‘‘ The Prime 
Minister,’’ he defiantly concluded, amid a rather sheepish 
Tory silence, ‘‘ is alone responsible for the muddle over the 
Debt question.” 

Indeed, Mr. Baldwin’s popularity in his own party is 
sagging; especially since he is no longer assailed in the 
House as a hypocrite and a liar. The wicked have ceased 
from troubling, but the weary are by no means at rest. 
Having singled out of all subjects discussed by the Coal 
Report the one element which the Commission unanimously 
agreed would not only be not helpful, but positively 
harmful to the situation, he is calmly announcing that it is 
no function of a Government to interfere in a Trade Dispute 
between Masters and Men, and sleeps peacefully or lectures 
on ** biased ”? or ** unbiased ”’ history; while the black 
and white horses gallop towards the abyss of British Trade 
collapse. When others, discontented with so conspicuous 
an abnegation of responsibility, attempt desperately to 
arrange a settlement, he ‘* bids them begone where they 
will be more welcome,”? as in the intervention of the 
Churches, which he sneeringly compares to the Federation 
of British Industries attempting a reconciliation between 
the Particular Baptists and the Anglo-Catholics! Yet these 
Churches have secured from the miners a promise of ulti- 
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mate arbitration which he himself was unable or unwilling 
to obtain, and which has never been given before. Nor can 
he thus lightly refuse intervention when he was responsible 
for continual Government interference—the first subsidy, 
the Commission, the rejection of the Report of the Com- 
mission in respect to reorganization, the promise of a second 
subsidy, and the sudden, inexplicable forcing through Par- 
liament of the eight-hours day. He is no doubt trusting to 
the “* healing influences of time ’’; the anger of the Trades 
Unionists bankrupted by the Coal Strike, and the influence 
of attrition amongst the miners themselves. I find amongst 
business men who are not coal owners, and even amongs 
coal owners themselves, increasing dissatisfaction with this 
policy of ‘* drift.’ No great trades dispute of this century 
or the end of the last, 1895, 1907, 1911, 1912, 1920, 1921, 
in coal or transport, has ever ended but by Government 
intervention. Mr. Baldwin still has the inestimable advan- 
tage of titular leadership in a party where no other leader- 
ship is possible. It was only necessary to spread the report 
that he was contemplating resigning in favour of Winston 
Churchill to bring the pack to heel. But they are remem- 
bering the insanity of the American settlement, and the 
insanity of the 1928 election: and although prepared to 
treat him rather as a popular inapt child than as a definite 
worker of evil, they recognize more and more that history 
whether biased or unbiased will write him down as i- 
equipped for high office in the essential qualities of skilled 
intelligence and determined will. 


LIFE AND POLITICS 


HAT is the use of Mr. Baldwin flapping his 

ineffectual wings as an angel of industrial peace 

(a little damaged) after his treatment of the 
Churches’ peace move? He queered the pitch for Tues- 
day’s deputation before it happened by publishing his letter 
in Saturday’s papers. He went out of his way in the 
Norwich speech to sneer at the Churches, in the bad 
Birkenhead style. This is an important move. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury is behind it, and it is rarely that 
Anglican and Free Church leaders have acted so whole 
heartedly together. Mr. Baldwin used this fine opportunity 
to deal out a series of lame negations. He left the Bishops 
with the impression that the Government does not mean 
to do anything at all, except keep the ring and let starva- 
tion do the colliery owners’ work. It is also, I am afraid, 
the Government’s work. Mr. Baldwin is the helpless 
prisoner of the owners, a Prime Minister on sufferance. 
Fine words butter no parsnips, and Mr. Baldwin’s admirers 
are coming to see that his speeches are mere butter 
substitutes. 

* * * 

The House of Commons deputation to the Prime 
Minister on the reform of the House of Lords strikes one 
chiefly as comedy. It is notorious that there is no agree- 
ment either among Liberals or among Conservatives as to 
how the Lords should be reformed. Everyone almost in 
the House of Commons has his own fad on the subject— 
quot homines quot camerz. Many Tories, of course, would 
prefer to leave the whole thing alone. They know well 
enough that the Parliament Act left the Lords with enor- 
mous power, and they only want them to use it without 
getting themselves and the party into trouble. Others pro- 
fess to fear that a future Labour Government will insinuate 
revolution through Parliament by means of Money Bills. 
The minority Government, it is true, attempted no such 
thing, but these Tories are anxious—and reckless. Some 
members would like to take the power of deciding what :s 
a Money Bill out of the hands of the Speaker, and vest it 
in some extra-Parliamentary authority, but is it conceivable 
that the Commons would ever let the purse strings slip out 
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of its hands? There is vague agreement among the mem- 
bers who are keen on the subject that the Lords ought to 
be reformed, but after that all is competing plans. In these 
circumstances the way was easy for Mr. Baldwin. He dis- 
missed the deputation by repeating his pledge, adding with 
a touch of characteristic mockery that if the Committee 
could agree among themselves the Government would con- 
sider their solution. The pledge is one to deal with the 
question in the lifetime of this Parliament. One may be 
sure that it will be dealt with in the last session, even the 


last hour, of this Parliament. 
* _ * 


Why is it that we never get in this country any decently 
realistic discussions about India? The one debate in the 
year empties the House as completely as the most devas- 
tating bore could do it. Distinguished Indians and British 
officials when they speak in London usually content them- 
selves with emitting a flow of pompous commonplaces, or 
clouds of oriental compliments. I write this after having 
listened to about an hour of oratory from a company of 
most distinguished Indian potentates and Anglo-Indian 
Governors and ex-Governors, who were all so much im- 
pressed by the need of creating an illusion of perfect peace 
that they seemed afraid of saying anything definite. I fully 
admit that to make a long speech without saying anything 
is a special art not easily acquired—it is, I suppose, the most 
precious part of the official equipment. Indians often seem 
se proud of their being able to manage the English language 
that they are content with the display of it. I write as an 
ignorant person who would like to know about India—a 
hungry sheep who has been looking up and has not been 
fed—apart from a good luncheon. What is wanted is less 
timidity and unreal optimism, less fear of repercussions in 
India, and more of the sort of downright statement and 
facing of facts that we are accustomed to in our politics 
here. 

+ & - 

The American invasion of London is at its height. It is 
nothing nowadays for some little town in the Middle West to 
send forth a compact swarm of earnest and innocent-minded 
citizens across half a continent and a big ocean to see 
*€ Paris, Westminster Abbey, and the Midnight Follies ”— 
to quote the “ schedule ”’ of one of these tours. The round 
trip is often amazingly cheap. For instance, the citizens of 
Shenandoah, which is somewhere near the home-sphere of 
Mr. Babbitt, are coming to England for ten days for forty- 
five pounds—a month’s holiday. This is a price which 
makes the charges of European tours from this country 
look foolish. It is possible, I suppose, because the tourist 
parties now travel third-class. They are “‘ emigrants,” 
with a time limit. I like to fall in with them in their sight- 
seeing, they put me in conceit with London again. If 
intelligent people will come thousands of miles to see us 
we must be worth seeing in spite of all the L.C.C. and the 
rebuilders can do to vulgarize and destroy. We strike them, 
as I gather from a talk with some Christian Endeavourers, 
as a people without malice. They seem to have expected 
to meet with resentment. Not at all. We pour our gold 
across the Atlantic, and keep on smiling. 

* * * 


The other day I was at Newlands Corner, enjoying once 
more the view which Cobbett, who was as good a judge of 
a landscape as of a turnip, thought the finest view in the 
South country. Since the motor age set in with full severity 
this delicious gap in the woods has become at week-ends a 
hideous ‘* parking place.”? I am delighted to applaud Mr. 
St. Loe Strachey, that resourceful fighter for beauty and 
public decency, in his scheme for diverting the motors from 
‘the down. In future the motors are to be tucked away out 
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of sight behind a hedge in a field which Mr. Strachey has 
allotted from his own property. The Duke of Northumber- 
land as Lord of the Manor thereabouts is helping the good 
work. We shall have to make a stand against the motor if 
England’s land is to remain green and pleasant. The 
motorist innocently spoils beauty even in worshipping it. 
Mr. Strachey in this small way is showing how the motorist 
can be saved from himself. Preventing the pollution of 
renowned places of loveliness is everybody’s concern—and 
therefore, too often, nobody’s. 


- * * 


It is difficult to believe that Mr. Shaw is about to 
celebrate his seventieth birthday. Sentimental reflections 
on old age and the passing of time would be ludicrously out 
of place. His alert figure, with its air of cheerfully aggres- 
sive health, moves among us with the energy of a boy. 
He seems removed from all the weaknesses of ageing 
humanity, except benevolence. For Mr. Shaw is kindness 
itself when he is not performing in the ring. His 
hard hitting leaves no wounds, for he is a great (if a formid- 
able) gentleman. The only change time makes for him is to 
put up fresh sparring partners to be buffeted over the 
ropes. His regret must be that even he cannot live long 
enough to castigate all the abuses. What a purifying influ- 
ence the keen East wind of his intelligence has always been 
in our stuffy mental atmosphere. And how he has always 
enjoyed making us shiver! He has gone about all these 
years like a Socrates in Jaeger clothing angering us with 
remorseless questioning of the bases of our complacency. 
Happily we reward him not with the hemlock but with a 
dinner at the House of Commons. He will probably leave 
the guests feeling uneasily that they ought to have stayed at 
home. But I will not believe he is seventy—not until I 
hear him admit that a question has two sides, or that he 
has not made up his mind. 

* * * 


I sympathize with the strong adverse comment one 
hears on Mr. Justice Horridge for his conduct of the Bath 
Club case. Mr. Justice Horridge was once a Liberal. Long 
ago—doubtless he was surprised himself, and certainly 
everyone else was-——he defeated Lord Balfour in Man- 
chester. Judges have no politics, and this may be irrele- 
vant, but ancient sympathies might well have saved him 
from the cynical reference to Gladstone in the summing 
up. In his anxiety to do justice to the outraged interests 
of the plaintiff, the Judge actually said, in effect, that a 
dead statesman’s character may be safely besmirched, be- 
cause he was a statesman and not a private person. This 
is to give a guarantee of impunity to every reckless scribbler 
hawking his stinking gossip. If it is established that a 
public man can be “ criticized ’—the Judge’s euphemism— 
while a private man cannot, we may as well say goodbye 
to the decency of public life. And what comment can be 
made on the Judge’s implied approval of Wright’s retort to 
Lord Gladstone—that his famous letter was “‘ the language 
of the pantry ”?? The Editor of Tae Nation would not 
print the comment I would like to make. Captain Peter 
Wright has got one friend at any rate. He must get what 
satisfaction he can out of that—and the £25 with which to 
repair his damaged reputation. 

* * * 


A Sunday newspaper reported Mr. Baldwin as saying 
that, ** to Mr. Herbert Smith ‘ reorganization ’ is as blessed 
a word as ‘ Iraq,’ ”? but I am afraid that no old lady has 
ever derived comfort from that hard, dry word. This is 
presumably an unintended by-product of a stern injunction 
within the office that Mesopotamia is always to be. called 


Iraq in future. ‘is 
Karra, 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
“THE NATION” AND THE COAL DISPUTE 


Sir,—Am I right in finding an illogical and partisan 
element in the attitude of THE NaTION towards the coal 
problem? 

I do not possess the files, but I think that THE NaTION 
warned us, when Mr. Churchill intimated the return to the 
gold standard at the 1914 value of the sovereign, that grave 
industrial trouble would follow. It pointed out that with the 
sovereign rising in value from, say, 4.30 to 4.86 dollars, we 
could not expect to get as many sovereigns as before for the 
export of a given amount of coal. It explained that, while 
a reduction in the price of coal would follow with unpleasant 
ease, the reduction in sterling cost of production and in 
sterling—which did not mean real—value of wages would 
be extremely difficult to attain. THe Nation rightly and 
patriotically pointed out that, with the widespread ignorance 
of economic matters, it would not be possible to get employees 
to understand that a reduction in sterling wages was neces- 
sary and just. It made it clear that the Government’s mone- 
tary policy involved a firm and unfaltering decision—if it 
were to be logical and complete—to go through with the 
whole unpleasant gamut of strikes and lock-outs for the 
sake of the ultimate readjustment on the old currency basis 
of 1914. It reminded us how much more distressing this 
readjustment would be, because it would come about first in 
the unsheltered trades exposed to foreign competition, the 
wages in which were already very low compared with those 
paid either in the sheltered trades earning monopoly profits 
or in the public or semi-public employments in which the 
rate of wages has little effect on the pocket of the nominal 
employer. 

Everything has worked out according to plan. The 
currency policy is now past praying for. But THE NATION, 
instead of reiterating its point that a reduction of cost and 
a lower rate of wages are necessary, lays stress primarily 
upon the need for avoiding an increased output per man. 
I accepted readily the argument of a year ago, but to-day 
I find it difficult to accept the view that the cure for the 
trouble induced by a return to gold at 4.86 is a policy of 
scarcity and of consumption of as much human energy as 
possible in production. I do not doubt that a reduction of 
mining hours to eight per day was well justified, when it 
came, by the advance in mechanical assistance in production 
and by the discovery of other fuels which made the cutting 
of coal for a longer daily period a less profitable use of 
human energy than other available forms of employment. 
But I am impressed by the argument that the further reduc- 
tion of hours to seven was unjustified by the facts, was 
effected under the influence of war-time excitement, and the 
temporary apparent prosperity of inflation, and was, in 
fact, a mistake, and should now be corrected. 

Having returned to gold at 4.86, surely the Government 
would be sadly to blame if they ‘‘ funked ’’ what you have 
shown to be the inevitable outcome of their policy and tried 
to prevent a reduction in rate of wages per hour. Surely 
the masters on this occasion at least are not to be attacked 
as purblind reactionaries, seeing they are performing the 
most unpleasant task which you prophesied would be forced 
upon them. Surely the truest friends of the miners are those 
who tell them quite bluntly that a reduction in hour rates 
must be accepted, and that, compared with that certain fact, 
it is a matter of uncertainty dependent on many factors, 
such as the opportunity for the use of human energy in 
other wealth-producing directions, whether it is better to 
accomplish that reduction by working the same hours for 
a lower daily wage or more hours for the same daily wage. 
Surely, in fact, it is for those who are guided by reason and 
not by sentiment or partisanship to address themselves to 
getting the beam out of the miners’ eye before they lay so 
much stress on the motes in the eyes of the mineowners or 
the Government.—yYours, &c., 

9.3: C. G. 

20, Rothesay Terrace, Edinburgh. 


[We are considerably surprised that our correspondent 
should suppose that we have either disputed or slurred over 
the necessity for a substantial reduction in the wages of the 
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miners. Agreeing with him in thinking that it is no good 
service to the miners to encourage them in illusions, we 
have emphasized this necessity, with what has seemed to 
many of our readers a reactionary persistence, at every stage 
of the controversy—before the Commission reported, before 
the stoppage commenced, and in article after article during 
its course. If ‘‘ T. J. C. G.’’ cares to verify these statements, 
we would refer him, in particular, to articles in our issues 
of January 16th, March 20th, April 17th, May 29th, and 
June 12th. From the first-mentioned of these articles he will 
also see that we were condemning the policy of longer hours, 
on precisely the same grounds as now, before the Commis- 
sion had even begun to formulate their Report; so that 
‘* partisan ’’ motives are hardly required to explain our atti- 
tude. If, finally, he will peruse the article entitled ‘* The 
Background to the Coal Dispute ’ in our issue of June 26th, 
he will find that our opposition to longer hours follows quite 
naturally from our diagnosis of the malady as in large 
measure the outcome of the return to gold last year.—ED., 
THE NATION. ] 


THE LIBERAL SUMMER SCHOOL 


S1mr,—The conclusion of your article on the ‘ Liberal 
Summer School ”’ rather startles me. You hope great things 
‘* from the union of the gifts of Mr. Lloyd George and the 
Summer School.”’ The parties to this partnership are curi- 
ously different. Mr. Lloyd George, with all the gifts of the 
practical politician, is not concerned with yesterday or 
to-morrow, but with to-day, not to say the very hour and 
minute. The Liberal Summer School—and this is its value— 
lives for to-morrow and is careless of yesterday. and to-day, 
except as they provide ground-work for that morrow. A 
successful result from such a combination would depend, in 
my opinion, on the extent to which either became a sleeping 
partner in the concern. 

But I am still more concerned about the subject with 
which this partnership is to deal. It is to undertake a wide 
inquiry into the industrial position, concerning which you 
say ‘‘ this is the sphere in which current progressive ideas 
are most incoherent.’’ Does THE NATION ever see the invalu- 
able Notes to Speakers which are regularly issued by the 
Liberal Publication Department and which can be obtained 
by anybody at a trifling cost? If so, it will see in the current 
issue, tersely and ably stated, a broad, well-balanced, far- 
reaching, and anything but ‘‘ incoherent ’’ industrial policy. 
Whence came this policy? Some years ago it was the 
subject of a careful Liberal inquiry, presided over, I believe, 
by Mr. C. F. G. Masterman. Their findings were con- 
sidered by the Executive Committee of the National Liberal 
Federation and by the Liberal Associations of the country, 
and finally in 1921 were submitted to the whole party ata 
series of sessions in Nottingham, and became the accredited 
Industrial Policy of the party. There has lately been issued, 
too, from the ‘‘ Liberal and Radical Candidates’ Assocta- 
tion,’ over the names of Dr. Macnamara and Mr. Frank 
Murrell, a series of propositions on the same_ subject, 
evidently culled from the programme referred to ; and yet 
it is now proposed that another inquiry extending over 
another year or so shall be held, and, I suppose, a report 
issued, and, I further suppose, a programme based on that 
report. 

Surely we are a bit more businesslike than that. What 
is needed is for Mr. Lloyd George and other powerful advo- 
cates in our party to get the original policy over the foot- 
lights. In the opinion of many of us it provides a great 
policy, which would go far to realize all that is suggested 
by the references in your article.—Yours, &c., 


W. FINNEMORE. 


Newton Chambers, Cannon Street, Birmingham. 
July 19th, 1926. 


[With every respect for what Mr. Finnemore calls “ the 
accredited Industrial Policy of the party,’’ we cannot regard 
it as adequate to the problems that now confront us, with 
the most important of which it does not really attempt to 
deal.—EpD., THE NATION. 
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THE FRANC ONCE MORE 


Sir,—In your number of July 17th, Mr. Keynes expresses 
the opinion that, as regards the ‘“‘ menace of the floating 
debt *’ for the stabilization measures of the French franc, 
‘* the danger is greatly over-estimated."’ 

May I draw your attention to the Belgian example where 
the existence of a large floating debt has caused the failure 
of the stabilization plans of Minister Janssen, who from 
October to March had pegged the franc exchange at Fr. 107 
for £1. 

Whilst the circulation of six-months Treasury Bills of 
small descriptions (Fr. 1,000 and 5,000) had remained fairly 
constant between September and March, at about 3,600 
million francs; the Treasury Bills of larger description 
(Fr. 100,000, and more), and which were chiefly held by credit 
institutions, had fallen from 1,800 to 500 million francs, so 
that the Treasury had been compelled to repay 1,300 million 
francs. In view of these repayments, the credit restriction 
which would have tended to stop the exports of capital and 
to compel exporters to repatriate their funds held abroad, 
could not make its effects fully felt. 

Of course, if the Belgian Government had possessed suffi- 
cient foreign exchange to hold out a few months longer, the 
stabilization might have then entered into a decisive phrase, 
as the Treasury Bills held by small investors did not at that 
moment present a danger of immediate inflation. 

The fact remains, however, that it is the floating debt 
which was the immediate cause of the failure of the Belgian 
stabilization plan.—Yours, &c., 

GILBERT VAN DRIESSCHE. 

Lokeren, July 19th, 1926. 


{[Mr. Keynes writes: ‘‘My statement referred to the 
danger arising from the floating debt after the definitive 
stabilization of the French franc. The Belgian franc, though 
it was temporarily supported from official.sources, was never 
definitively stabilized. Spasmodic ‘‘ pegging’’ without 
definitive stabilization is very apt to break down, as experi- 
ence shows not only in Belgium."’} 


SEVEN-HOUR LAW 


Sm,—You write very clever articles and profess to be a 
Liberal. 

The Liberal Party has worked for freedom in religion, 
in speech, in trade, and surely a man ought to be free to 
work as many hours as he likes. On what ground can a 
Liberal force a coal-miner to work in haste and at great 
speed to earn his living, to the injury of his health, or else 
to suffer a great reduction in his earnings? The miner and 
the coal mines of England went very well until Parliament 
interfered with them, making cruel laws, so that not only are 
the miners in a worse condition, but our great iron trade 
is seriously injured, while nobody is benefited in the least 
degree.—Yours &c., 

ARNOLD LUPTON. 


RATIONALISM AND RELIGION 


Siz,—Mr. Woolf is certainly indulging in rash generaliza- 
tions when he gives his judgments on the above subject. I 
merely write to support your correspondent, Mr. Wood, in his 
practical suggestion of canvassing the readers of THE 
NaTion and letting their judgments represent those of 
educated moderns. 

I feel sure that the result would completely rout the 
intellectual hypocrisy and the obvious coldness and meaning- 
less of the universe. 

it is high time when such critics as Mr. Leonard Woolf 
descend to obviousness that this obviousness was put to 
the only satisfactory test.—Yours, &c., 

Jas. B. MCLENNAN. 

4, High Bogten, Cathcart, Glasgow. 
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Sir,—The word ‘ universe’ is a very vague term, but 
in Mr. Leonard Woolf's context it is presumably intended 
to include everything outside himself. He finds this universe 
‘cold, indifferent, and meaningless.’’ In this we others 
are more fortunate, because we at least have Mr. Woolf, who 
is not cold, for he shows a becoming warmth in his reply 
to Mr. Alder, nor is he indifferent, since he enlightens and 
entertains us every week in your columns, and that is in 
itself enough to prove that he cannot be meaningless. 

Behind this persiflage Mr. Woolf will doubtless recognize 
the dry bones of a very old argument, one, moreover, that 
has been accepted by modern philosophers, including Hegel, 
who speaks of it as the only true theistic argument. Our 
eyesight is good enough to see high moral and intellectual 
attributes in the universe, in Mr. Woolf, for instance; and the 
question then arises whether we are to accept countless Mr. 
Woolfs by a real act of apotheosis, or whether we must not 
seek their explanation in some Exemplar of which they are 
but shadowy expressions. It is Mr. Chesterton, I think, who 
has pointed out that though there may be difficulties in the 
doctrine of the Trinity yet it is surely easier to accept Three 
Persons than to accept three millions. 

Mr. Woolf seems to infer that the compelling cause for a 
belief in God is (in some cases, at least) a sense of fear. 
No doubt this is true, but it is also true that an equally com- 
pelling cause is a sense of humour, in other words, a sense 
of proportion.—Yours, &c., S. J. GosLING. 

Alton. 

July 5th, 1926. 


MR, FRANCIS BIRRELL 


Sir,—Mr. Francis Birrell is perfectly correct in his 
assumption that my direct personal knowledge of the Russian 
language is extremely superficial. It is equally true that I 
have never been to Tibet, but that does not prevent me from 
reading the accounts of the country written by those who 
have been there. Similarly, I have not neglected to read the 
statements and listen to the opinions of those who do possess 
direct first-hand knowledge of the Russian language. For 
example, Waliszewski, in his history of Russian literature, 
tells us that ‘‘ Voina stands for war, voine for the warrior. 
But should the warrior be called upon to defend his 
country, threatened by an invasion, he becomes Khrabyi 
Zachtchichtchaiouchtchyi."’ Now I am quite willing to admit 
that the actual adjectives I employed to describe this sort 
of thing might have been better chosen, but I should certainly 
have thought that my meaning was sufficiently obvious to 
any intelligent person, namely, that Russian, beside Western 
European languages, of which French is probably the best 
example, is comparatively barbaric and undisciplined. This 
is surely a matter of common knowledge. To quote 
Waliszewski again, ‘‘ There are gaps in it ; some parts are 
borrowed, we find discords here and there which the cen- 
turies have not had time to harmonize and resolve,’’ and so 
forth. 

Mr. Birrell is again right when he suggests that I have 
never read an elementary treatise on Russian history ; I can 
only hope that this grave deficiency on my part is to some 
extent remedied by the fact that I have read several advanced 
ones, from the classic Karamzin to modern ones, without, 
however, finding in it that innate orderliness and coherence 
which Mr. Birrell professes to find. But this might perhaps 
be explained by the fact that he has probably confined his 
attention to an elementary treatise. 

With reference to his charmingly courteous statement that 
I am entirely ignorant of Russian literature, I can only 
follow the classical example of Gibbon, and suggest that if 
he will be so good as to call on me some day when I am 
out, he can be shown my bookshelves on which he will 
observe a not inconsiderable number of works by the Russian 
authors whom he mentions, and by many others besides. 
And I still maintain that the method of Tolstoi in ‘‘ War and 
Peace,’’ of Tchehov in ‘*‘ The Steppe,’’ to mention two 
thoroughly characteristic examples, is essentially that of the 
accumulation of details which are in themselves small and 
insignificant. This is not even an opinion, but a mere state- 


ment of fact certainly not made for the first time by me. 
Indeed, there is nothing in my article which has not been 
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said time and time again, not merely by ignoramuses like 
myself, but by distinguished representatives of the race 
referred to. ‘‘ Russia is a parasite branch of the European 
tree which has rotted because it drew its sap from Byzantium, 
useless to the cause of civilization, a stranger to the great 
religious structure of the Middle Ages, and afterwards to the 
lay enfranchisement of modern society. We (Russians) 
bear in our blood a principle that is hostile and refractory 
to civilization ; we have been born into the world like illegi- 
timate children ; we grow, but we do not ripen. We advance, 
but sideways, and towards no special goal. . There is 
a profound lacuna in our intellectual organization. The 
capacity for logical thinking, the spirit of method, and the 
feeling for continuity are entirely lacking in us.’’ These 
and many other similar remarks are from the philosophic 
letters of Tchadaiev, which I commend to the attention of 
Mr. Birrell. Personally, I should hardly have ventured to 
use quite such strong expressions, but the general conclu- 
sions are the same. To attempt to dispose of them as 
‘* generalizations *’ is merely foolish ; everybody knows that 
they are not meant to apply to each member of the popula- 
tion of one hundred and fifty millions of Russians. Every 
race has its characteristic failings to which there are always 
exceptions. My only point was that they seemed to me to 
apply to a particular work by a particular composer, and 
I am by no means alone in that opinion.—Yours, &c., 
CeciL Gray. 
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ENGLISH 


S1r,—Mr. St. John Ervine may well be thanked for trying 
to wake us up to the murder of English words by ‘“ well- 
educated "’ people. 

But it is not only speech, but the language itself, as an 
instrument of thought, which is being killed. Forgive the 
taking of an example from a recent Nation. In the 
article on Gulistan we have, on page 414, ‘‘ either of those 
three roads.’’ Everyone knows that either is only of one of 
two; and it is most important in stating an argument clearly; 
but no care is taken to keep to it. 

A constant and hateful solecism of another kind is ‘‘ the 
agenda is.’ I think I have seen ‘‘ data ’’ made a feminine, 
singular also. But ‘‘ the agenda is’’ I once saw, alas! in 
a leading article in the TIMEs. 

The New Bishoprics Committee of the Church Assembly 
puts in official statements ‘‘the County of Derbyshire,” 
and ‘‘ the County of Nottinghamshire ’’ ; and Clerus Angli- 
canus was once Stupor Mundi. 

It seems the act of an ingrate, but the service of truth 
is above all gratitude! May I point out that in the article 
on Names, on page 414, col. 2, the authors of ‘‘ Guesses at 
Truth ” and ‘‘ Walks in Rome” are made into one? They 
were very different men.—Yours, &c., 

H. C. SoTHERAN. 

140, Strand, London, W.C.2. 

July 26th, 1926. 


GERTRUDE BELL IN BAGDAD 


By V. SACKVILLE-WEST. 


ROM Basrah to Bagdad the train runs straight over 

the desert. At one station a notice-board says: 

Change here for Babylon. But one does not 
see Babylon from the train, and it is impossible 
to exaggerate the dreariness of that twenty-four hour 
journey, especially when you are travelling (as I was) 
alone, miserably fevered, and hobbling on two sticks with 
a sprained ankle. So I was glad enough to reach Bagdad 
at seven in the morning. I had had quite enough by then 
of fending for myself, and wished only to forget about the 
Persian Gulf and Basrah as quickly as possible; Bagdad 
to me meant no Arabian Nights, but the much greater and 
more comforting romance of friends. 

This was lucky, for anyone who goes to Bagdad in 
search of romance will be disappointed. It is a dusty 
jumble of mean buildings connected by atrocious streets, 
quagmires of mud in rainy weather, and in dry weather a 
series of pits and holes over which an English farmer might 
well hesitate to drive a waggon. I confess that I was 
startled by the roads of Bagdad, especially after we had 
turned out of the main street and drove between high, 
blank walls along a track still studded with the stumps of 
palm-trees recently felled; the mud was not dry here, and 
we skidded and slithered, hitting a tree-stump and getting 
straightened on our course again, racketing along, tilting 
occasionally at an angle which defied all the laws of balance, 
and which in England would certainly have overturned the 
more conventionally minded motor. 

Then : a door in the blank wall, a jerky stop, a creaking 
of hinges, a broadly smiling servant, a rush of dogs, a vista 
of garden-path edged with carnations in pots, a little 
verandah and a little low house at the end of the path, an 
English voice—Gertrude Bell. 

I had known her first in Constantinople, where she had 
arrived straight out of the desert, with all the evening 
dresses and cutlery and napery that she insisted on taking 
with her on her wanderings; and then in England ; but here 
she was in her right place, in Iraq, in her own house, with 
her office in the city, and her white pony in a corner of the 


garden, and her Arab servants, and her English books, and 
her Babylonian shards on the mantelpiece, and her long 
thin nose, and her irrepressible vitality. I felt all my lone- 
liness and despair lifted from me in a second. Had it been 
very hot in the Gulf? got fever, had I? but quinine would 
put that right; and a sprained ankle—too bad !—and would 
I like breakfast first, or a bath? and I would like to see 
her museum, wouldn’t I? did I know she was Director of 
Antiquities in Iraq? wasn’t that a joke? and would I like 
to come to tea with the king? and yes, there were lots 
of letters for me. I limped after her as she led me down 
the path, talking all the time, now in English to me, now 
in Arabic to the eager servants. She had the gift of making 
everyone feel suddenly eager; of making you feel that life 
was full and rich and exciting. I found myself laughing for 
the first time in ten days. The garden was small, but cool 
and friendly; her spaniel wagged not only his tail but his 
whole little body ; the pony looked over the loose-box door 
and whinnied gently; a tame partridge hopped about the 
verandah ; some native babies who were playing in a corner 
stopped playing to stare and grin. A tall, grey sloughi came 
out of the house, beating his tail against the posts of the 
verandah; ‘* I want one like that,” I said, ‘* to take up 
into Persia.’’ I did want one, but I had reckoned without 
Gertrude’s promptness. She rushed to the telephone, and 
as I poured cream over my porridge I heard her explaining 
—a friend of hers had arrived—must have a sloughi at once 
—was leaving for Persia next day—a selection of sloughis 
must be sent round that morning. Then she was back in 
her chair, pouring out information : the state of Iraq, the 
excavations at Ur, the need for a decent museum, what 
new books had come out? what was happening in England? 
The doctors had told her she ought not to go through 
another summer in Bagdad, but what should she do in 
England, eating out her heart for Iraq? next year, perhaps 
. . . but I couldn’t say she looked ill, could I? I could, 
and did. She laughed and brushed that aside. Then, jump- 
ing up—for all her movements were quick and impatient— 
if I had finished my breakfast wouldn’t I like my bath? 
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and she must go to her office, but would be back for 
luncheon. Oh yes, and there were people to 
luncheon ; and so, still talking, still laughing, she pinned 
on a hat without looking in the glass, and took her 
departure. 

I had my bath—her house was extremely simple, and 
the bath just a tin saucer on the floor—and then the sloughis 
began to arrive. They slouched in, led on strings by Arabs 
in white woollen robes, sheepishly smiling. Left in com- 
mand, I was somewhat taken aback, so I had them all tied 
up to the posts of the verandah, till Gertrude should return, 
an array of desert dogs, yellow, white, grey, elegant, but 
black with fleas and lumpy with ticks. I dared not go 
near them, but they curled up contentedly and went to 
sleep in the shade, and the partridge prinked round them on 
her dainty pink legs, investigating. At one o’clock Gertrude 
returned, just as my spirits were beginning to flag again ; 
laughed heartily at this collection of dogs which her tele- 
phone message (miraculously, as it seemed to me) had called 
into being, shouted to the servants, ordered a bath to be 
prepared for the dog I should choose, unpinned her hat, set 
down some pansies on her luncheon-table, closed the 
shutters, and gave me a rapid biography of her guests. 

She was a wonderful hostess, and I felt that her per- 
sonality held together and made a centre for all those exiled 
Englishmen whose other common bond was their service for 
Iraq. They all seemed to be informed by the same spirit 
of constructive enthusiasm ; but I could not help feeling that 
their mission there would have been more in the nature of 
drudgery than of zeal, but for the radiant ardour of Gertrude 
Bell. Whatever subject she touched, she lit up; such 
vitality was irresistible. We laid plans, alas! for when I 
should return to Bagdad in the autumn: we would go to 
Babylon, we would go to Ctesiphon, she would have got 
her new museum by then. When she went back to England, 
if, indeed, she was compelled to go, she would write another 
book. . . . So we sat talking, as friends talk who have not 
seen one another for a long time, until the shadows 
lengthened and she said it was time to go and see the king. 

The king’s house lay just outside the town; a wretched 
building, in a sad state of disrepair, the paving-stones of 
the terrace forced up by weeds, the plaster flaking off the 
walls and discoloured by large patches of damp. The king 
himself was a tall, dark, slim, handsome man, looking as 
though he were the prey to a romantic, an almost Byronic, 
melancholy. He spoke rather bad French, addressing him- 
self in Arabic to Gertrude when his vocabulary failed him. 
They discussed what linoleum he should have in the kitchen 
of his new country-house. Then tea was brought in, and a 
sort of pyramid of fanciful cakes, which delighted Feisal ; 
and they discussed at great length the merits of his new 
cook. Gertrude seemed to be conversant with every detail 
of his housekeeping as well as with every detail of the 
government of his kingdom, and to bring as much interest 
to bear upon the one as upon the other. His melancholy 
vanished as she twitted and chaffed him, and I watched 
them both—the Arab prince and the Englishwoman who 
were trying to build up a new Mesopotamia between them. 
** You see,”’ she had said to me, ** we feel here that we are 
trying to do something worth while, something creative and 
constructive ”; and in spite of her deference to his royalty, 
in spite of the “‘ Sidi ” that now and then she slipped into 
her conversation, there could be very little doubt as to 
which of the two was the real genius of Iraq. As we drove 
back into Bagdad she drew a pathetic picture of his loneli- 
ness; “* He likes me to ring up and ask to go to tea,”’ she 
said. I could readily believe it. 

Her house had the peculiar property of making one feel 
that one was a familiar inhabitant; at the end of a day I 
felt already that I was part of it, like the spaniel, the pony, 
and the partridge (the partridge, indeed, slept in my bed- 
room that night, on the top of the cupboard) ; I suppose her 
life was so vivid, so vital, in every detail, that its unity 
could not fail to make an immediate, finished impression 
on the mind. But I was only a bird of passage. Next even- 
ing I left for Persia, the moon hanging full over Bagdad, 
and my heart warmed with the anticipation of a return to 
that friendly little house which now I shall never see again. 
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The finally selected sloughi sat beside me; in every street- 
café a gramophone brayed, through the fog of smoke rising 
from the hubble-bubbles of the Arabs. These smoky, 
lighted interiors slid past me as my cab bumped towarcs the 
station; but I, clinging on to my bouncing lugesge, ‘iad 
no leisure for their tinsel or their discord. What were A: abs 
to me or I to them, as we thus briefly crossed one a: oiner? 
they, in their robes, noble and squalid, of impenetra! 2 !.fe; 
and I a traveller, making for the station? They had all 
the desert behind them, and I all Asia before ie, Bag lad 
just a point of focus, a last shout of civilization, lit by that 
keen spirit, that active life; and lying for me now—as 
though I looked down upon it from a height—between 
Arabia and Asia, midway between a silence and a silence. 


DIARY OF AN EASTWARD 
JOURNEY 


By ALDOUS HUXLEY. 
XII.* 


( “VAWNPORE.-—Edward Lear has a rhyme about 


‘**an old man of Thermopyle, 
Who never did anything properly.” 


To the Westerner all Indians seem old men of Thermopyle. 
In the ordinary affairs of life, I am a bit of a Thermopylean 
myself. But even I am puzzled, disquieted, and rather 
exasperated by the Indians. To a thoroughly neat-minded 
and efficient man, with a taste for tidiness and strong views 
about respectability and the keeping up of appearances, 
Indians must be literally maddening. 

It would be possible to compile a long and varied list 
of what I may call Indian Thermopylisms. But I prefer 
to confine my attention to the Thermopylean behaviour of 
Indians in a single sphere of activity—that of ceremonial. 
For it is, I think, in matters of ceremonial and the keeping 
up of appearances that Indians most conspicuously fail, in 
our Western opinion, ‘* to do anything properly.’”? Nobody 
who has looked into a temple, or witnessed the ceremonies 
of an Indian marriage, can fail to have been struck by the 
extraordinary “‘ sloppiness *’ and inefficiency of the sym- 
bolical performances. The sublime is constantly alternated 
with the ridiculous and trivial, and the most monstrous 
incongruities are freely mingled. The old man of Ther- 
mopyle is as busy in the palace as in the temple; and the 
abodes of Indian potentates are an incredible mixture of the 
magnificent and the cheap, the grandiose and the ludicrously 
homely. Cows bask on the front steps; the ante-room is 
filthy with the droppings of pigeons; beggars doze under 
the gates or search one another’s heads for lice; in one 
of the inner courts fifty courtesans from the city are singing 
interminable songs in honour of the birth of the Maharaja’s 
eleventh grandchild; in the throne room, nobody quite 
knows why, there stands a brass bedstead with a sham 
mahogany wardrobe from the Tottenham Court Road be- 
side it; framed colour-prints from the Christmas Number of 
the Grapuic of 1907 alternate along the walls with the most 
exquisite Rajput and Persian miniatures; in the unswept 
jewel room, five million pounds’ worth of precious stones 
lies indiscriminately heaped; the paintings are peeling off 
the walls of the private apartments, a leprosy has attacked 
the stucco, there is a hole in the carpet; the marble hall 
of audience is furnished with bamboo chairs, and the Rolls- 
Royces are driven by ragged chauffeurs who blow their 
noses on the long and wind-blown end of their turbans. As 
an Englishman belonging to that impecunious but dignified 
section of the upper middle class which is in the habit of 
putting on dress clothes to eat—with the most studied 
decorum and out of porcelain and burnished silver—a 
dinner of dishwater and codfish, mock duck and cabbage, 
I was always amazed, I was pained and shocked by this 
failure on the part of Eastern monarchs to keep up appear- 
ances and do what is owing to their position. 





* Nos. I.-XI. appeared in Tue Nation of March 6th, 18th, and 27th; April 
srd and 2th; May 22nd; June 5th, 12th, 19th, and 26th; July 17th. 
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I was even more helplessly bewildered by the Ther- 
mopylean behaviour of the delegates at the Cawnpore 
Congress during Mr. Gandhi’s speech on the position of 
Indians in South Africa. The applause when he ascended 
the rostrum was loud—though rather less loud than a 
Western observer might have expected. Indian audiences 
are not much given to yelling or hand-clapping, and it is 
not possible, when one is sitting on the floor, to stamp one’s 
feet. But though the noise was small, the enthusiasm was 
evidently very great. And yet, when the Mahatma began 
to speak, there was more talking and fidgeting, more 
general inattention than during any other speech of the day. 
True, it was late in the afternoon when Mr. Gandhi made 
his speech. The delegates had spent a long and hungry 
day sitting on a floor that certainly grew no softer with the 
passage of the hours. There was every reason for their 
feeling the need to relax their minds and stretch their 
cramped legs. But, however acute its weariness had be- 
come, a Western audience would surely have postponed the 
moment of relaxation until the great man had finished 
speaking ; even if it had found the speech boring, it would 
have felt itself bound to listen silently and with attention 
to a great and admired national hero. It would have con- 
sidered that chattering and fidgeting were signs of dis- 
respect. Not so, evidently, the Indian audience. To show 
disrespect for the Mahatma was probably the last thing in 
the world that the Cawnpore delegates desired. Neverthe- 
less, they talked all through the speech, they stretched their 
stiff legs, they callec for water, they went out for litt'e 
strolls in the Congress grounds and came back, noisily. 
Knowing how Englishmen would comport themselves dur- 
ing a speech by a national hero, combining in his single 
person the sanctity of the Archbishop of Canterbury with 
the popularity of the Prince of Wales, I was astonished, I 
was profoundly puzzled. 

In an earlier entry in this diary I attributed the Ther- 
mopylisms of the Indians to a certain emotional agility 
(shared, to some extent, by the natives of Southern 
Europe), to a capacity for feeling two things at once, or, at 
least, in very rapid succession. Indians and Neapolitans, I 
pointed out, can reverence their gods even while spitting, 
jesting, and picking their noses. But this explanation does 
not go far enough; it requires itself to be explained. How 
is it that, while we are brought up to practise consistency 
of behaviour, the children of other races are educated so as 
to be emotionally agile? Why are we so carefully taught 
to keep up the appearances which to others seem so 
negligible ? 

Reflecting on my observations in Italy and in India, 
I am led to believe that these questions must be answered 
in one way for the Southern Europeans, in another for the 
Indians. The emotional agility of the Italians is due to 
the profound “‘ realism ”’ of their outlook, coupled with 
their ingrained habit of judging things in terms of 
zesthetics. Thus, the Southern European may admire a 
religious service or a royal procession as a work of art, while 
holding strong atheistical and anti-monarchical opinions ; 
he will be able to mock and admire simultaneously. And 
perhaps he is not an atheist or a republican at all. But 
however ardently a Christian or a monarchist, he will 
always find himself able to refiect—while he kneels before 
the elevated Host or cheers the royal barouche—that the 
priest and the king make a very good thing out of their 
business, and that they are, after all, only human, like him- 
self—probably all too human. As for the shabbinesses and 
absurdities of the performance, he will ignore them in his 
appreciation of the grandiose intention, the artistic general 
effect. And he will regard the Northerner who wants the 
performance to be perfect in every detail as a 
laborious and unimaginative fool. Nor will he understand 
the Northerner’s passion for keeping up appearances in 
ordinary daily life. The Southerner has a liking for display ; 
but his display is different from ours. When we go in for 
keeping up appearances, we do the job, not showily, but 
thoroughly and at every point. We want all the rooms in 
our house to look *‘ nice,’”? we want everything in it to be 
‘* good *?; we train our servants to behave as nearly as 
possible like automatons, and we put on special clothes to 
eat even the worst of dinners. The Southerner, on the other 
hand, concentrates his display into a single splendid 
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flourish. He likes something spectacular for his money, and 
his aim is to achieve, not respectability, but a work of art. 
He gives his house a splendid fagade, trusting that every 
lover of the grandiose will be content to contemplate the 
marble front, without peering too closely at the brick and 
rubble behind. He will furnish one drawing-room in style, 
for state occasions. To keep up appearances at every 
point—for oneself and one’s servants, as well as for the 
outside world—seems to him a folly and a waste of spirit. 
Life is meant to be enjoyed, and occasional grandiosities 
are part of the fun. But on ordinary days of the week it 
is best enjoyed in shirt sleeves. 

The Indian’s Thermopylisms are due, it seems to me, 
to entirely different causes. He is careless about keeping 
up appearances, because appearances seem to him as 
nothing in comparison with “ spiritual reality.”” He is 
slack in the performance of anything in the nature of 
symbolic ceremonial, because the invisible thing symbolized 
seems to him so much more important than the symbol. 
He is a Thermopyilean, not through excess of ‘** realism,”’ 
and the esthetic sense, but through excess of 
‘* spirituality.”” Thus the Maharaja does not trouble to 
make his surroundings look princely, because he feels that 
princeliness lies within him, not without. Marriages are 
made in heaven; therefore it is unnecessary to take trouble 
about mere marriage ceremonies on earth. And if the soul 
of every Indian is overflowing with love and respect for 
Mahatma Gandhi, why should Congress delegates trouble to 
give that respect the merely physical form of silence and 
motionlessness ? 

Admirers of India are unanimous in praising Hindu 
‘* spirituality.”” I cannot agree with them. To my mind 
‘* spirituality ’’ (ultimately, I suppose, the product of the 
climate) is the primal curse of India and the cause of all 
her misfortunes. It is this preoccupation with “ spiritual ”’ 
realities, different from the actual historical realities of 
common life, that has kept millions upon millions of men 
and women content, through centuries, with a lot unworthy 
of human beings. A little less spirituality, and the Indians 
would now be free—free from foreign dominion and from 
the tyranny of their own prejudices and traditions. There 
would be less dirt and more food. There would be fewer 
Maharajas with Rolls-Royces and more schools. The women 
would be out of their prisons, and there would be some 
kind of polite and conventional social life—one of those 
despised appearances of civilization which are yet the very 
stuff and essence of civilized existence. At a safe distance 
and from the midst of a network of sanitary plumbing, 
Western observers, disgusted, not unjustifiably, with their 
own civilization, express their admiration for the 
‘* spirituality ’? of the Indians, and for the immemorial 
contentment which is the fruit of it. Sometimes, such is 
their enthusiasm, this admiration actually survives a visit 
to India. 

It is for its ** materialism ”’ that our Western civiliza- 
tion is generally blamed. Wrongly, I think. For 
materialism—if materialism means a preoccupation with 
the actual world in which we live—is something wholly 
admirable. If Western civilization is unsatisfactory, that 
is not because we are interested in the actual world; 
it is because the majority of us are interested in such an 
absurdly small part of it. Our world is wide, incredibly 
varied, and more fantastic than any product of the 
imagination. And yet the lives of the vast majority of 
men and women among the Western peoples are narrow, 
monotonous, and dull. We are not materialistic enough ; 
that is the trouble. We do not interest ourselves in a 
sufficiency of this marvellous world of ours. Travel is cheap 
and rapid; the immense accumulations of modern know- 
ledge lie heaped up on every side. Every man with a little 
leisure and enough money for railway tickets, every man, 
indeed, who knows how to read, has it in his power to 
magnify himself, to multiply the ways in which he exists, 
to make his life full, significant, and interesting. And yet, 
for some inexplicable reason, most of us prefer to spend 
our leisure and our surplus energies in elaborately, brain- 
lessly, and expensively murdering time. Our lives are con- 
sequently barren and uninteresting, and we are, in general, 
only too acutely conscious of the fact. The remedy is more 
materialism, and not, as false prophets from the East assert, 
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more “‘ spirituality ’’—more interest in this world, not in 
the other. The other world—the world of metaphysics and 
religion—can never possibly be as interesting as this world, 
and for an obvious reason. The Other World is an inven- 
tion of the human fancy, and shares the limitations of its 
creator. This world, on the other hand, the world of the 
materialists, is the fantastic and incredible invention of— 
well, not in any case of Mrs. Annie Besant. 


ART 
RENOIR AT THE LEICESTER GALLERY 


ENOIR produced such an immense body of work that 
R: is impossible that one small room should give us 
a full idea of the range and variety of his genius ; but, 
so far as possible, the present exhibition has been chosen 
and displayed with appreciative comprehension of these 
characteristics. Nor is it often that the preface to a small 
exhibition is written with the care and intelligence of the 
artist that Mr. Constable shows in his excellent summary. 
So that, although there are here none of the great com- 
positions on which Renoir’s fame chiefly rests, it is doubtful 
if we have ever had a better opportunity to appreciate his 
specific quality. What comes out most strikingly from a 
glance round the walls is the diversity of Renoir’s approach 
to the motive at different periods, and at the same time the 
constancy throughout all his changes of innate sensibility. 
One’s first idea before almost any of his works is so 
definitely to the effect that Renoir must have painted it 
with unrefiecting delight in the sensual charm of his subject, 
with an entirely instinctive and spontaneous response, that 
it is surprising to realize here how often as a result of 
reflection he revised his methods and forced his endeavour 
along new lines ; how often he found in another artist’s work 
a correction or an inspiration for his own. The notion that 
Renoir was ‘‘ warbling his native wood notes wild,” is in 
fact entirely fallacious. He was all his life a most conscious 
and deliberate artist ready to take hints for the exploration 
and exposition of his own sensibility from any source what- 
ever. 

We have no examples at the Leicester Galleries of those 
works of the ’sixties and early ’seventies of which the por- 
trait of Mme. Maitre standing beside a cage of canaries and 
a bank of blazing cinerarias is the masterpiece. In that 
period his paste was full and compact with firm contours 
and an almost enamel-like density. He shows himself here 
already so fully a master of a particular technique that 
it is surprising to find how completely he has already 
changed in the two works of the later ’seventies with which 
the series at the Leicester Galleries opens. Of this period 
there are two fine examples, the delicately perceptive por- 
trait of Mme. Choquet (No. 8) and the large Landscape 
(No. 9), a wide view across a wooded valley towards a 
higher ridge and a grey sky barred with the sun-rays, which 
cast fitful gleams across the landscape. In both of these 
the firm, concise handling of the earlier pieces has yielded to 
a particularly loose and fluid handling. The harmonies are 
decidedly cool and fresh ; the flesh-tints are pearly, with rose 
and violet glazes; in the landscape, pure colours, based on 
a chord of crimsons, blues, and viridian greens, are brushed 
in with almost transparent scumblings over the white 
canvas. One notes that in both of these, though the colour 
scheme is suggested by the new observations of atmospheric 
colour which Impressionism supplied, Renoir is far from 
allowing any pedantic statement of observed fact to check 
the flow of his lyrical response to what lies before him. He 
always abandons himself to whatever in nature gives this 
delight, the keen regard of an eye, the gleam of a neck 
where a black ribbon augments it, the shiver of leaves in 
the wind. The exceedingly loose and fused texture of this 
period, in which contours are lost in the atmospheric 
envelopment, seems to have suited exactly a temperament 
so enamoured of life, of all that is palpitating, fluctuating, 
interchangeable. 

After his visit to Italy in the early ’eighties there comes 
a curious revulsion of feeling dramatically marked in this 
exhibition by the “‘ Jeunes filles jouant au volant ” (No. 1). 
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Whether the sight of the firm contours of the great Italians, 
or the idle reproach of critics that he could not draw, or 
both, instigated him, he seems in this, and the celebrated 
and much finer ‘*‘Baigneuses”’ of the same period, determined 
to prove that he can draw in the hardest, most limited sense 
of the word, draw with an outline of unyielding rigour and 
terrible precision; and so these young ladies are cut out 
upon the landscape with metallic incisiveness. We are 
spared no fold of their fantastic costumes, no detail of their 
preposterous bustles. By what strange caprice he was led 
to leave the landscape as atmospheric, as flou as ever, one 
cannot guess, but it is a striking instance of a certain weak- 
ness in Renoir which he only overcame at the end of his 
life, namely, an inequality in the pressure of his interest. 
He is never quite free enough from the attraction of things 
in themselves to embrace with equal passion the whole field 
of his vision. Whether the sight of some of Cézanne’s 
works, where this complete integration was achieved, in- 
spired him or no, the painting of Flowers (No. 8) in the 
same year stands along among the works of this period in 
the equality of accent which pervades it. It is, for Renoir, 
an extraordinarily patient and deliberate work, pushed 
through in every part to an equal richness and density of 
matter with an unusual quality of static firmness and 
solidity. The method enables him to keep at its highest 
pitch throughout the luminosity and intensity of the colour. 

In the early ’nineties comes a period where Pissarro 
seems to dominate. This is seen in two small works, *‘ Les 
Laveuses ”’ (No. 15), and ** La Femme au chien ”’ (No. 11). 
Here again Renoir shows himself able to correct by another’s 
example his tendency to let himself go over the first emo- 
tional outburst and learns how to hold himself in hand for 
the long, patient exploration and complete realization of all 
the subtleties of atmospheric colour playing upon clearly 
expressed volumes. Again he achieves density of texture 
and perfect consistency throughout. The technique is here 
almost the opposite of that loosely handled, impetuous 
brushwork of the early landscape. The picture is built up 
by innumerable closely hatched strokes of solid colour, and 
yet, though all is full of atmosphere and blazing light, 
though there is no suggestion of the tightness of the 
** Jeunes filles au volant,’’ the forms are everywhere lucidly 
and logically expressed, and with more breadth and ease 
than ever before. At each stage Renoir extends his control 
and adds some new quality to be resumed in the final 
synthesis. 

From the later ’nineties onwards there is no further 
marked change, only a gradual inorease in ease and breadth 
of treatment, in the amplitude and organization of the 
volumes, in the consistency of the plastic context, in the 
warmth and glow of the colour. That, indeed, becomes 
more and more a purely personal expression. The violets 
and blues of strict ‘* pleine-airism ”’ fade away, and reds of 
all shades and all intensities predominate, with accompani- 
ments of yellows and yellowish whites. 

Now and again even in the late period we get such a 
pure ‘* impression ”’ as ‘* La Route ” (No. 16), where he 
returns almost to the attitude of his early landscape, but 
with a great increase of power and richness in his expression. 
But more and more his pictures tend to be not so much 
based upon any immediate impression as the externaliza- 
tions of his whole synthetic feeling for form and colour, 
and we get here at last such a complete expression of his 
personality as the “‘ Judgment of Paris ”’ (No. 7), of 1908. 
This seems to me the triumphant justification of his career, 
of all his wanderings and experiments and of those many 
changes of technique. For each of them has left some per- 
manent deposit of ore, something which Renoir’s sensibility 
when once it came to full self-realization could use for its 
expression in form. The appearance here of perfect ease, 
as of an unconscious instinctive gesture, is very striking. 
The voluptuous exuberance of the theme is expressed in 
forms of surprising simplicity. And yet there is no empti- 
ness; many subtleties and complexities are sub-understood 
in these contours which appear almost elementary in their 
generalized terms. There is a wealth and profusion of life 
in every part which is the consummation of Renoir’s life- 
long conviction and devotion, and of his unfailing loyalty 
to his own response to appearances. 


Rocer Fry. 
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PLAYS AND PICTURES 


- ISTINGUISHED VILLA,” a play by a new 
[D suthoress Kate O’Brien, which has been produced 
at the Little Theatre, is something of a portent, 
being neither more nor less than a serious attempt to create 
a work of art. There are obvious shortcomings in the play, 
probably due to inexperience, but there is genuine beauty 
both of shape and language, and real sensibility is shown in 
the portrayal of the personal relations involved. The 
development of the characters is not always made quite 
clear, and the whole of one character, that of the second 
hero John Morris, remains vague. Perhaps Mr. William 
Stack may have been wrongly produced; and, with all its 
faults, ‘* Distinguished Villa ’’ remains far the best play by 
a new English author that I have seen this year. It is to 
be hoped that even at the fag-end of the season it will have 
some measure of the success it deserves. The audience on 
the night I went was enthusiastic enough. Objection has 
been raised to the play on the ground that neither in plot 
nor character-drawing is it characteristic of life in Brixton. 
This, we may hope is true. But neither are English kings 
in the habit of dividing up their property among their 
daughters during their lifetime. Granted that King Lear 
and the inhabitants of ‘‘ Distinguished Villa’? have the 
characters chosen for them by the authors, the catastrophe 
in each case seems sufficiently inevitable. At the worst it 
was a piece of artistic bad manners in the authoress to peg 
out a realistic claim in any particular suburb. The play 
was tactfully produced, and Mr. Ivor Barnard, Miss Clare 
Harris, and Miss Una O’Connor, all gave very perceptive 
performances. 
* * * 


Now that Ibsen has happily come to the age when his 
plays are costume plays, we can see them without any poli- 
tical or social arriére pensée. “‘ Pillars of Society ”? again 
shows what a master of classical comedy Ibsen was, and 
would more often have been had not his Northern desire 
for ‘* profundity ”’ led him astray. The first act is brilliant 
and laughable comedy, whatever definition of comedy you 
may prefer, and the second is hardly behind it. The last 
act is lamentable, well written, of course, and in a sense 
full of meat, but it jars horribly, and its trite moral shatters 
the world of illusion. But it is a play well worth seeing, 
admirably produced at the Everyman by Mr. Milton Rosmer, 
who plays the part of the doctor with too much hesitation. 
Mr. Charles Carson, as Consul Bernick, is excellent until 
the last act—indeed the part is almost as good as Tartuffe— 
but he, too, is shattered by this moral uplift imported from 
America by Lona, Miss Sybil Arundale, who is the real 
villain of the piece, and leaves that impression. Among the 
smaller parts Miss Drusilla Wills gives a beautifully finished 
performance, and Mr. Brember Wills is a masterly Hjilmar. 
Mr. Milton Rosmer has incorporated just the right amount 
of M. Komissarjevsky’s technique into this production, and 
we hope it may be seen in London. 


* * * 


The D’Oyly Carte Company are to start a Gilbert and 
Sullivan Season at the Prince’s Theatre on September 20th. 

At the Royalty the next play will be “‘ The Awful 
Truth,”? by Arthur Richman, an American playwright. 

On the 26th of this month ‘* Down Hill ” will be trans- 
ferred from the Queen’s to the Prince’s Theatre. 

Mr. J. B. Fagan’s ** And So To Bed ”’ will start at the 
Manchester Opera House on August 80th, and some weeks 
later come to London. 

* * * 
Things to see or hear in the coming week :— 


Sunday, July 25.—Le Lache, Playmates, at the New Scala. 

Monday, July 26.—‘* Kimono,” at the Q Theatre. 

Tuesday, July 27.—Lord Lathom’s ‘* The Way You Look 
at It,’’ at the Queen’s. 
Sir J. M. Barrie’s ‘‘ The Truth about the Russian 
Dancers,” at the Savoy (preceding ‘‘ Sleeping Part- 
ners ”’). 

Wednesday, July 28.—‘* The Awful Truth,” at the Royalty. 


OMICRON. 
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THEATRES. 





ALDWYCH. NIGHTLY, at 8.15. 
MATINEES, WEDNESDAY & FRIDAY, at 2.30. 


ROOKERY NOOK. 
TOM WALLS, Mary Brough and RALPH LYNN. 


Gerr. 3929. 





COURT, Sloane Square. 
NIGHTLY, at 8.15. 


Sloane 5187 (2 lines). 
MATINEES, WED., THURS. & SAT., at 2.15. 


THE FARMER’S WIFE. 
THIRD YEAR AND LONDON’S LONGEST RUN. 





CRITERION. EVENINGS, 8.40. MATS., TUES., SAT., 2.80. 
MARIE TEMPEST in 


THE CAT’S CRADLE. 





DRURY LANE. 
ROSE MARIE. A Musical Play. 


A Romance or THE CANADIAN Rockirs. 


EVENINGS, 8.15. MATS., WED. & SAT., 2.80. 





HIPPODROME, London 
EVENINGS, at 8.15. 


Ger. 0650. 
MATS., WED., THURS. & SAT., at 2.80. 
MERCENARY MARY. 


ALL SEATS BOOKABLE. BOX OFFICE 10 To 1@. 





LYRIC, Hammersmith. EVERY EVENING, at 8.20. 


RIVERSIDE NIGHTS. 


“1 shal be surprised and chagrined if ! find that this time next year 
‘ Riverside Nights’ is not still running.”—Punch. 
MATINEES, WEDNESDAY ONLY, 


at 2.30. (Riverside 3012.) 





LITTLE. Reg. 2401. 


DISTINGUISHED VILLA. 


EVENINGS, at 8.45. MATS., WED., FRI., 2.30. 














NEW. Res. 4405. EVENINGS, 8.0. = MATS., WED. SAT., 2.90, 
THE PLOUGH AND THE STARS. 
SEAN O’CASEY’S FAMOUS PLAY. 
CINEMAS. 
TIVOLI. Ger. 52m8. 


THE BIG PARADE. 


TWICE DAILY. 2.30 & &.20. SUNDAY, 6 & 8.80. 





NEW GALLERY KINEMA, Regent Street. Reg. 3212. Cont., 2-11. 
MATHESON LANG in “ THE ISLAND OF DESPAIR.” Daily, at 8.40, 6.40, 
9.40. Also COLLEEN MOORE in “ WE MODERNS,” by IsRAgEL ZANGWILL. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 
THE HOHENZOLLERN MIND 


N writing the other day of M. Poincaré’s memoirs, I said 

that he was the last of a long line of monarchs and 

statesmen, in positions of power before the war, who 
now chanted in chorus: ‘* Please, sir, it was the other 
fellow.’ M. Poincaré is no longer the last of the series. 
The ex-Crown Prince Wilhelm of Germany now steps for- 
ward with a book, “ I Seek the Truth : a Book on Respon- 
sibility for the War ” (Faber & Gwyer, 21s.). M. Poincaré’s 
was a very unpleasant book—in fact, all these apologies 
are unpleasant. I do not like to see a fly struggling to 
extricate itself from a spider’s web, even when it is the fly’s 
fault that it is there, and even when the fly is an unpleasant 
fly. But the ex-Crown Prince of Germany seems to me 
a peculiarly unpleasant fly, and his efforts to extricate him- 
self are positively disgusting. This is partly because he, or 
the person who helped him to write the book, is much 
more stupid than a man like M. Poincaré—the stupidity of 
the book is really incredible if one has not read it—and 
partly because the Hohenzollern mind is the reductio ad 
absurdum of the minds of all the statesmen who are so busy 
now disclaiming responsibility for the war. 

* * * 

The question of responsibility for the war is from one 
point of view absolutely unimportant, from another of 
supreme importance. Whether the Kaiser or King 
Edward, Isvolsky, Poincaré, Berchtold, or Pashitch were 
most to blame is a negligible question which can only 
affect the memory of those who are dead and the con- 
sciences and future careers of those who are living. Be- 
sides, in my opinion, so far as history and truth are con- 
cerned, the question has been settled, and the verdict given. 
All the statesmen who write apologies, from Lord Grey to 
the ridiculous Kaiser, from this ridiculous Crown Prince 
to the frigid Poincaré, were responsible for the war. Of 
course, none of them “‘ wanted”? war; Emperors and 
Foreign Secretaries are no more sadistic monsters and 
homicidal maniacs than are journalists. But they were 
all responsible for the war, because their minds and their 
policies were cast in a mould which made war inevitable. 
They were responsible in the same sense as the King and 
aristocrats of the eighteenth century were responsible for 
the French Revolution, when a small class caused a catas- 
trophe because it could not bring itself to get its thoughts 
and actions out of the rut drawn by the vested interests 
of despotism. The rulers and statesmen of the twentieth 
century were responsible for the other catastrophe, because 
they obstinately pursued the vested interests of war, Em- 
pire, hegemony, Weltpolitik, and because, whenever anyone 
suggested that that was a certain road to war and that 
the nations of Europe might more profitably organize for 
peace, they did their best to brand him a traitor or a fool. 
Not that I think that either Lord Grey or M. Poincaré 
or the Kaiser are deserving of our moral indignation for 
this. One cannot be morally indignant with an engine- 
driver who drives his train to destruction because he is too 
blind to see the signals—though personally I should refuse 
to allow him to drive engines. I should, however, fee] some 
moral indignation or discomfort if he spent the rest of 
his life writing books to prove that he had had nothing 
to do with the catastrophe. 

* * a 

The analogy of the engine-driver shows where the 
question of war responsibility is of importance. To hang 
the Kaiser, punish innocent Germans, or read moral lec- 
tures to M. Poincaré or the author of such a silly book 


as *‘ I Seek the Truth,’”’ would be acts of a savage or an 
idiot. The important thing is not to punish the engine- 
driver, but to take steps so that no one suffering from his 
unfortunate infirmities will ever again be in charge of a 
train. The infirmities of the rulers and statesmen who took 
us all with such precision over the precipice are therefore 
of considerable interest. And here the Crown Prince’s book 
is of real importance. For, as I said, the Hohenzollern mind 
is the reductio ad absurdum of the statesmanship which, 
in all the Great Powers of the Triple Alliance and Triple 
Entente, was directly responsible for the war, and nowhere 
can you see more nakedly than in the Crown Prince’s book 
that cast of mind and outlook which must be eradicated 
from our rulers if we are to escape a further catastrophe. 
* * * 

The Crown Prince’s thesis is that the Kaiser always 
desired and worked for peace, and that a love of peace 
pervaded the whole of Germany’s policy. There is a sense 
in which this is almost true. I doubt whether the Kaiser 
or the German Government ever seriously ‘* wanted ”’ war. 
But both the Hohenzollerns and the German Government 
were more responsible for the war than most of the states- 
men and Governments of other countries, because they 
more persistently and crudely thought of peace in terms 
of war. From 1900 to 1914 the policy of all European 
statesmen may be summed up, not in the phrase, ‘* Give us 
peace in our time, O Lord,” but “‘ Give us peace on our 
terms, O Lord.”’ And it is the big battalions and the threat 
of war which give us—or, in the hallucinations of this type 
of statesmanship, are always about to give us—peace on 
our terms. It is this mental attitude which leads in action 
to the system of hostile alliances, whether they be called 
Triple Alliances, Triple Ententes, Associated Powers, Little 
Ententes, or by any other name; it leads to the balance 
of power, spheres of influence, military and naval ‘* con- 
versations,””> Army Laws, One-Power and Two-Power 
Standards, competition in armaments, crises, scares, panics, 
and finally war. And it is always the other fellow on the 
other side of the frontier who is the cause of all this, the 
villain who is increasing the size of his army or building a 
new cruiser with hostile intent. Whenever ‘* we ”’ add a 
battalion to our army or a battleship to our fleet, it is for 
defence, but whenever “‘ he ”’ does so, it is for attack. The 
whole of the Crown Prince’s apology can be summed up 
in that sentence; it is the crudest possible inversion of 
M. Poincaré’s position. Its only value is as an object lesson 
in political stupidity and blindness, and it is to be hoped 
that the ordinary man will take to heart and mind this 
lesson which all these apologies of statesmen who made the 
Great War are reading him. If a single one of these states- 
men ever said about any part of their policy or about any 
of their actions : ** I see now, we were wrong in this,’’ then 
it would be possible to hope that they had learned some- 
thing from the years 1900 to 1918, and that the mind which 
made the war is giving way to the mind that may establish 
peace. But you may look in vain for any such word, 
whether from the ex-rulers and statesmen of Germany and 
Austria or from those of Britain, France, and Russia. They 
all say precisely the same thing : “* We were entirely right; 
the other fellow was entirely wrong.”’ The inevitable con- 
clusion is that they were all of them wrong and all respon- 
sible for the war, and that if they or people like them are 
allowed to control policy again, the same thing will happen 
again. 


LzonaRD Woo Lr. 
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REVIEWS 
PLAYS ANCIENT AND MODERN 


Fulgens and Lucres. By HENRY MEDWALL. (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press and Milford. 7s. 6d.) 

The Mountain. By C. K. Munro. (Collins. 6s.) 

Brokenbrow. By ERNST TOLLER. Translated by VERA MENDEL. 
With Illustrations by GEORG GROSz. (Nonesuch Press. 6s.) 


It is conceivable that the discovery at this date of the earliest 
English secular play (acted probably at Christmas, 1497), 
might bring a gleam to the eye of the scholar merely, and 
the average reader will probably pause before getting 
‘* Fulgens and Lucres,’’ edited by such redoubtable scholars 
as Dr. F. 8S. Boas and Dr. A. W. Reed. The convenient 
format, the admirable printing, the introduction which con- 
tains just what one wants to know, and no more, the slight 
and innumerous footnotes concerning only the text, the 
explanatory notes at the end, all these may well seem a trap 
to entice the unwary. But I wager odds such as no evening 
paper has dreamed of, that no one with the least interest in 
writing or in human beings will put this book down once 
they have got well into it, and accustomed themselves to the 
unfamiliar, but in no way difficult, fifteenth century English 
and spelling. 

In 1428 Bonaccorso of Pistoja, the younger, wrote a kind 
of novella, de vera nobilitate, in which he told how one Ful- 
gentius, a noble senator of Rome, had a highly marriageable 
daughter named Lucretia, whose hand was contended for by 
Publius Cornelius, of the stock of Scipio, and Gaius 
Flaminius, comparatively poor but also comparatively 
honest, and how the contest between the bourgeois and the 
aristo was referred to the Senate, which does not appear, 
however, to have been able to make up its mind as to the 
residence of true nobility. In 1497 (?) Henry Medwall, 
Chaplain to the Cardinal Archbishop of Canterbury, made 
out of it this entertaining interlude, wherein Lucres herself 
decides between the two pretenders, her uncontaminated 
mind choosing poor virtue rather than a man “ whose lyffe is 
all dissolute and rotyde in syn,’’ though nothing is said as 
to the personability or age of either suitor. And parallel 
with these high people, two servants also contend, with no 
lack of salt in their speech, for Lucres’s maid, who also had 
virtues, and an eye for a jointure. Her charms appear to 
have been of a practical nature, for though 
~ “It is a lytyll praty moucet (mouselet) 

And her voyce is as doucett 

And as swete as resty porke,”’ 
she was of the kind ‘‘ to quenche a mannes thrust Better then 
ony wyne.”’ It is, of course, these servants who make the 
play so amusing and who make so gay a setting of rime couée 
for the rhyme royal of their masters. It is very naif, but 
very alive, while the twists and turns show Medwall to have 
had a great eye for dramatic action. 

No greater contrast to this graceful trifle can be imagined 
then Mr. C. K. Munro’s ‘‘ The Mountain,”” and we may ask 
to what has four hundred years of development brought us. 
Both, we can say fairly safely, are typical plays of their 
time. The first thing that strikes us is the vastness of Mr. 
Munro’s play as regards theme—man’s relation to life and 
to God, the whole of political philosophy, conscience, and 
humbug, everything except love. But what strikes us still 
further is the extraordinary difference of the two writers in 
their attitude as artists to the external universe. Medwall 


accepted humanity for what it was, Mr. Munro looks forward’ 


to what it will be. When will this tyranny of practical 
politics over art cease? When will it be possible for the 
artist to contemplate, ‘‘ to see from mould the rose unfold, 
the soul through blood and tears,’ and be content that it is 
so? Perhaps not in our generation, but it is a pity. For 
Mr. Munro has a flair for dramatic effect, a keen mind with 
a wide range, and a capability for emotion. But like most 
of us, he cannot assimilate this generation and its struggles, 
and bring them to the form of art. His work is incomplete, 
and he has to finish his play with a long tirade telling us 
what it is all really about. This should not be. The relation 
he is moved to exhibit should be implied in the play. There 
are two stages in a work of art: the first is where the artist 
says to himself, ‘‘ By Jove! It's like that!’ and the second 
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is where he says to us, ‘‘ Look here! It’s like this.”’ If he 
has to say, ‘‘ Look here! it’s supposed to be like this,”’ he is 
in the state of the child who scrawls something and writes 
against it, ‘‘ This is a man.” 

It is all the more a pity, as Mr. Munro has it in him to 
be a very good playwright indeed. He makes admirable 
characters, both of the extremely comic and the very moving 
type: he devises good situations: he can write dialogue. 
The truth is, I think, that he attempts to do too much in one 
play. He tries to make us feel too many things, think too 
many thoughts. What he should try to do is to make us 
see one issue clearly, and see it whole, and by see I mean 
apprehend intuitively. But with his large sweep he will not 
be able to do this until he can overcome his age. It is no 
good telling him to improve his technique until he has 
done so. 

This he may do some time: ‘‘ The Mountain” is 
obviously an attempt in this direction. Herr Toller will 
never do so. He thinks it enough to shriek about it. He also 
has the virtues of craftsmanship—apart from the comic 
capacities—that Mr. Munro has, but he will never approach 
so near to being an artist. It is no good howling and roaring 
with pain, however great your talents may be, and Herr 
Toller’s talents are great, and this excellent translation does 
them full justice. His hero is an unfortunate man whom 
a bullet in the war makes no man: a horrible situation cer- 
tainly, but Herr Toller gets no more out of it than Broken- 
brow himself; he sees no relation, he has no values :— 

“In all ages there’ll be men like me. But why me? Why 
should it fall on me? It doesn’t pick and choose. It hits 
this man and that man. And the next and the next go free. 
What can we know about it? Where from? Where to? Any 


day the kingdom of God may arise, any night the great 
flood may swallow up the earth.”’ 


Where to? That question Mr. Munro-also asks. Is it 
this horrible preoccupation with the future that is ruining 
the drama? Medwall did not ask that question. An inter- 
esting query suggests itself. Can we trace the decline of the 
theatre to the rise of the idea of progress? Is it that the 
dramatist can no longer say to himself, ‘‘ By Jove! Life’s 
like that ’’? (Life, you will observe, not the penal law, or 
widowers’ houses.) They did these things better in Russia 
when the future seemed too hopeless to care about; they are 
doing them better now in America, perhaps because the 
future is already with them. 

BoNAMY DOBR¥E. 


AN ANGLO-CATHOLIC “ESSAYS AND REVIEWS” 


Essays Catholic and Critical. By MEMBERS OF THE ANGLICAN 
COMMUNION. Edited by EDWARD GORDON SELWYN. (S.P.C.K. 
10s. 6d.) 

WHEN Pattison described Anglo-Catholicism as ‘‘ The Party 

of Ignorance,”’ he obviously did not mean that only ignorant 

people belonged to it. In its earlier stages the Oxford Move- 
ment was the fruit of a genuine, though a restricted, culture ; 
among his contemporaries were Newman, Pusey, Liddon, 
and R. W. Church. Nor, as obviously, when its “‘ intellec- 
tual penury ”’ is spoken of to-day, can the charge be refuted 
by pointing to individual Anglo-Catholics to whom it is inap- 
plicable. General statements are general, not universal ; 
they express characteristics, and describe what is found as 
a rule to be the case. But they are not all Philistines which 
are of Philistia. There is no reason why a reactionary in 
religion should not be an artist, or a man of letters, or excel 
in the exact sciences ; but he will almost inevitably approach 
critical and historical questions as a special pleader rather 
than as an inquirer, and in the spirit of advocacy not of 
research. The parade-learning of the seventeenth-century 

Jesuits is proverbial ; and ‘“‘é dotto, ma d'un’ ignoranza 

crassa,’ was said in our own time of a literary Pope. 

‘‘Mincing”’’ is the unkind epithet applied to Anglican 

scholarship by Santayana. His meaning is that it only 

dabbles in fundamentals, and is desperately afraid of getting 
out of its depth. 

This notable book, like ‘‘ Lux Mundi,” or the more impor- 
tant ‘‘ Essays and Reviews,” is the manifesto of a theological 
school. Its note is that of mediation: ‘* the two terms, Catho- 
lic and critical, represent principles, habits, and tempers of 
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the religious mind, which only reach their maturity in 
combination.’’ This was the position of F. von Hiigel, whose 
influence on the writers is unmistakable. But as a theo- 
logian, he used the word Catholic in its European sense ; 
and as a critic, his freedom of thought was exceptional. 
How he united the two attitudes is a mystery: ‘‘ Ah, ces 
mystiques!’’ said a puzzled rationalist speaking of him ; 
he was temperamental, and content to let contradictory 
propositions lie umreconciled side by side. The Essayists 
attempt to establish a harmony. They do so with ingenuity. 
But the reader is left with an uncomfortable suspicion of a 
fallacy in the reasoning ; he wonders whether the words 
‘* Catholic *’ and ‘‘ critical’ are not used in a non-natural, 
or Pickwickian, sense. 

The most outstanding of the Essays is that of Professor 
Taylor, ‘‘ The Vindication of Religion.’’ It is a very able 
and scientific statement of Theism, which recalls the best 
work of the English evidential school. Except for an occa- 
sional turn of phrase, there is nothing sectarian in it ; and 
its style is as admirable as its substance :— 

“In Nature we at best see God under a disguise so heavy 
that it allows us to discern little more than that someone is 
there ; within our Own moral life we see Him with the mask, 
so to say, half fallen off.’’ 

Here one might be listening to Jowett or T. H. Green. 

Mr. W. L. Knox’s paper on ‘‘ The Authority of the 
Church ’’ might have been written by a Catholic Modernist 
before the débdcle under Pius X. This ‘congeries of 
heresies,’ as this Pope described Modernism, has acquired 
domicile in the Church of England; and, in spite of the 
CHuRCH TIMES, it deceives, if it were possible, even the 
elect :— 

‘‘ The fear of Modernism seems to suggest a lack of trust 
in the power of the Church to eliminate false teaching from 
her system. It may be desirable to restrain the dissemina- 
tion of teaching of an unsettling kind; but the Christian 
should have sufficient confidence in the inherent strength of 
the Catholic system to view with equanimity the exploration 
of every possible avenue of inquiry.” 

So, a generation ago, thought, or dreamed, a brilliant group 
of Catholic scholars. Their place knows them no more. It 
is hard to write it ; but the attempt to sit‘on two stools is 
seldom successful. ‘‘ Church authority early or late,’’ says 
Dr. Arnold, ‘‘ is as rotten a staff as ever was Pharaoh king of 
Egypt: it will go into a man’s hand to pierce him.” 

The important, and conciliatory, Essays on Christology 
and speculative theology would have been more convincing 
had they approached their respective subjects rather from 
the side of psychology than from that of logic. A theological 
proposition is, in the last resort, a way of stating an expe- 
rience, other ways being possible. So that the question is 
not so much, Is it true? as, How did people come to believe 
it to be true, and to think in this way? Miracle is now seen 
in a similar perspective. Mr. Thornton’s definition— 
‘* Miracles may be defined as unusual events in which we 
catch a glimpse of a divine purpose which is actually 
embodied in all events ’’—would not satisfy a Catholic theo- 
logian. But the critic need not argue that miracle is 
impossible. It is enough to show that the evidence for any 
particular miracle is unconvincing ; on this ground Hume’s 
argument holds. The notion of miracle, i.e., is relative ; as 
knowledge increases the miraculous decreases ; its habitat 
is the twilight, or borderland, of mind. 

Professor Hamilton Thompson’s paper on the Reforma- 
tion is candid and balanced ; Mr. Williams’s on the Sacra- 
ments, learned and ingenious as it is, is sophistical. It is 
only fair, however, to say that it is free from the animus of 
the dogmatist; the writer repudiates ‘‘ the vulgarity of 
imputing a lack of intellectual honesty to those who, like 
Eduard Meyer, are convinced a priori that the thought that 
the congregation enters into a mystical or magical commu- 
nion with its Lord through the reception of bread and wine 

. can never have been uttered by Jesus Himself.’’ We 
may demur to the a priori. The question, which is one of 
criticism, was treated by the Bishop of Birmingham in a 
paper read at a recent Conference of the Churchmen’s Union 
(1925), and published in the MopDERN CHURCHMAN ; and the 
Sacraments will be the special subject discussed at the 
Conference to be held at Cambridge later in the present 
year. 


A. F. 
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FICTION 
What Really Happened. By Mrs. BELLOC LOWNDES. (Hutchinson. 
7s. 6d.) 
Ulick and Soracha. By GEORGE MOORE. (Nonesuch Press. 
£2 2s.) 


The Two Sisters. By H. E. BATES. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 


UNFORTUNATELY, the plot of ‘‘ What Really Happened,”’ by 
Mrs. Belloc Lowndes, is almost identical with that of Mrs. 
Victor Rickard’s last book. In each a pretty wife is accused 
of murdering her second husband in order that she may 
marry her supposed lover, while both murders were really 
committed by sinister lady-companions ; and each of these 
ladies saves her friend from the gallows by a clever perjury, 
without giving herself away to anyone. But although the 
stories are identical in plan and closely similar in detail, 
Mrs. Belloc Lowndes’s treatment of the theme is different, 
and all her own. Her psychology is less pretentious and 
her situations more dramatic; while her characters, if 
more commonplace than Mrs. Rickard’s, are a good deal 
more convincing. 

On first taking up ‘‘ Ulick and Soracha,”’ by Mr. George 
Moore, you may feel a little overwhelmed both by the 
author’s puzzling reputation, and by the richly ornamental 
format in which the Nonesuch Press has clothed his latest 
gesture. Personally, we were at the outset confused by 
pages of dialogue printed in letters very black, it is true, 
and surely beautiful, but without paragraphs or inverted 
commas to guide our dazzled eyes. And we were frankly 
prejudiced against the romantic quest of Sir Ulick, the 
débonnaire, for his lady Soracha, whom he snatches from her 
convent vows. But as the story tells less of Sir Ulick, and 
more of his faithful harper Tadhg—of his superstitious faith, 
his obstinate chastity, and his travels through bog and 
through briar with a tame goose—we unwillingly became 
enthralled ; until Mr. Moore’s loving interpretation of birds 
and trees and stones finally wins our sympathy for the 
human beings, too, as one by one they die on us. Soracha 
throws herself down from Castle Carra to save Ireland from 
bloodshed for her sin ; Sir Ulick runs mad, and turns hermit 
that he may find her in Heaven; while old Tadhg dies 
grotesquely glorying in the naked beauty of his peasant 
wife. It is a far cry indeed from ‘‘ Esther Waters ”’ to this 
medieval conte ; but behind all Mr. Moore's affectations and 
conceits there lie constant elements of thought and taste 
which have not atrophied with years of authorship, but have 
stood him in good stead on the dangerous ground of minstrel- 
boy romance. Here is no Celtic twilight after all, but forests 
dark as midnight, and lakes and flowers brilliant in noon- 
day sun ; and “‘ Ulick and Soracha ” should strengthen Mr. 
Moore’s disputable, but seldom disputed, reputation for 
mastery of phrase. 

Mr. Bates has written of a strange Midland family, 
uncouthly beautiful, tainted by insanity, and subject to 
incalculable nerve-storms and reactions. The father incom- 
petently (but with undeserved success) seeks death by shut- 
ting himself up in his room for weeks together, the brothers 
have nothing to do but curse and fight, and both sisters love 
the stranger Michael, whose presence brings peace to them 
in their turbulent home. But he is taken from them by death 
in a flooded river, their other men folk die or disappear, 
and the two old maids live on together in vestal devotion to 
the memory of their common love. Mr. Bates has certainly 
created an atmosphere of tensity and disturbance, but only 
by the short-cut way of omission ; which shows us the sisters 
on the crests of their emotional waves, and shirks the inter- 
mediate troughs of daily life. Mr. Garnett, in his laudatory 
preface to ‘‘ The Two Sisters,’ commends this exclusive 
method by the name of “ artistic economy,”’ but it is carried 
dangerously near the point of niggardly evasion ; and, unfor- 
tunately, Mr. Bates does not extend his economy to style, 
but debases such emphatics as ‘‘ so,’’ ‘‘ great,”’ and “‘ very ”’ 
by their lavish use—incidentally driving the reader with 
a sensitive ear almost crazy. He is only twenty, and will 
no doubt write other and better books, turning his keen 
searchlight more surely into other minds ; but it is impossible 
to forecast his other books from this one, because, with all 
its crudities and sins of omission, ‘‘ The Two Sisters ’’ stands 
by itself, a surprising achievement of the imagination. 
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HENRY JACKSON 


Henry Jackson, 0.M., Vice-Master of Trinity College, Regius Pro- 
fessor of Greek in the University of Cambridge. By R. ST. 
JOHN PaRRY, D.D. (Cambridge University Press. 15s.) 

Ir would be very difficult to explain to the outside world the 
exact reasons for the exceptional honour in which the name 
of Henry Jackson is held by all who knew him, and for the 
extraordinary sway which he exercised over generations of 
Cambridge life. He left behind him no monumental work 
of scholarship. His reply (quoted on p. 72 of this book) to 
the charge that he had ‘‘ published nothing ’”’ is, indeed, 
interesting and impressive, and there is plenty of evidence 
in the letters here published of exacting and exhausting 
labour in his chosen field of study—labour whose chief 
fruits are to be found in the published works of other men. 
But it remains true that Jackson’s great reputation cannot 
be made to rest wholly or chiefly on his original contri- 
butions to knowledge. Nor does it seem quite true to say, 
as has sometimes been suggested, that his sympathies and 
interests covered the whole range of human life and 
character. 

It is not difficult to point out gaps in his intellectual and 
imaginative equipment. There is not much evidence in this 
book that he cared greatly for the wonders of nature or of 
art, or that his curiosity was much awakened by foreign 
countries or alien civilizations, or by the growing economic 
and social problems of his age. Even in the field of litera- 
ture, his appreciation was limited and, as some may think, 
erratic: he could not do with Thomas Hardy, and extolled 
A. E. W. Mason to the skies. He had lived, as he discovered 
in the Great War, in a sheltered society in a sheltered age ; 
and the effect of the shock of that cataclysm was to produce 
in him, as in others of his generation, an excess of bellicosity 
more creditable to his patriotism than to the depth of his 
insight into the truth and pity of things. 

Yet the fact remains that he was indisputably a great 
figure, a great person, if not, in the most natural sense of 
that ambiguous term, a ‘“ great man.’” Even in pre-war 
Cambridge, that museum of remarkable personalities, this 
particular personality stood out pre-eminent in the estimation 
of many, and there are good reasons for thinking that their 
judgment did not err. In the first place, he was above all 
things a great teacher, passionately interested in the art of 
teaching as well as in the subject-matter of what he taught, 
ungrudging of the time and labour bestowed on what he 
regarded as the primary duty and purpose of his life. 

Secondly, he had laboured very hard and honourably for 
causes which seemed to him of great importance, and which 
were in their time of far greater importance than it is always 
easy for a younger generation, taking their victory for 
granted and finding the web of controversy that surrounded 
them somewhat dusty and remote, to remember. The reform 
of the whole system of college teaching, the admission of 
women to university instruction, the abolition of religious 
tests for fellowships, and at a later date the abolition of 
compulsory Greek in the Cambridge Previous Examination, 
and the establishment of an Irish University—all these vic- 
tories of common sense were due in no small part to Jack- 
son’s unflagging zeal and determination. 

But thirdly, and most important of all, he was a com- 
pletely honest and straightforward man, endowed with an 
abundance of common sense, entirely free from priggishness 
and snobbishness, natural and hospitable and interested in 
other people, and believing, as he himself said, that on the 
whole ‘‘ human nature is very good.’’ He was of the earth, 
and more particularly of the English earth. No attempt to 
express the secret of the veneration and affection in which 
he was held can better the last sentence of the memorial, 
presented to him by his colleagues on his 80th birthday :— 

‘“‘The College which you have served and adorned so 
long, proud as it is of your intellect and attainments, and 
grateful for your devotion, is happy, above all, that in pos- 
sessing you it possesses one of the great English worthies.” 

Jackson’s successor in the Vice-mastership of Trinity 
has set out clearly the record of his life, and made a well- 
judged selection from his ample correspondence. The 
alphabetical arrangement of the latter by subjects is unusual 
but successful ; the reader, if not a keen enough Aristotelian 
or Edwin Droodian to read every extract carefully, is thus 
enabled to make a further selection for himself. 
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FACIT INDIGNATIO VERSUM 


A Book of English Verse Satire. 
4s. 6d.) 
Satirical Poems. By SIEGFRIED SASSOON. 


By A. G. BARNES. (Methuen. 


(Heinemann. 3s. 6d.) 


‘‘ The satire should be like the porcupine 
That shoots sharp quills out in each angry line, 
And wounds the blushing cheek and flery eye 
Of him that hears and readeth guiltily.” 


Tus simile of Bishop Hall's illustrates fairly well the char- 
acter of one kind of satire—of the work of Juvenal in Latin 
and of his Elizabethan imitators in English. A sharp tongue 
and a power of swift and rapid description are required: 
but, as Juvenal tells us, the essential requisite is intensity 
of feeling :— 


‘* Holland, that scarce deserves the name of land, 
As but the offscouring of the British sand, 
And so much earth as was contributed 
By English pilots when they heaved the lead, 
Or what by the ocean’s slow alluvion fell 
Of shipwrecked cockle and the mussel shell— 
This indigested vomit of the sea 
Fell to the Dutch by just propriety.” 


Here is indignation and contempt, touched by a sense of 
humour. Why were we unable, during the war, to write 
like that about Germany? Was it merely because the 
people who had leisure for such effusions had lost their 
sense of humour in the gravity of the situation, or is it also 
true, as Mr. Barnes would have us believe, that the condi- 
tions of the present day are unfavourable to the growth of 
satirical verse? There is certainly no lack of material. 
Mine-owners, miners’ leaders, civil commissioners, Mr. 
Baldwin and Mr. Cook—all these raise one of us or another 
to the highest-pitch of indignation: yet the satiric Muse 
is dumb. 

But other impulses besides indignation can produce 
satirical verse: in this respect Hall’s simile is incomplete. 
If we cannot translate our political and personal animosities 
into verse, why is it that we are unable to laugh gently 
and good-naturedly at the foibles of our neighbours, like 
Horace, or conduct our literary controversies, like the 
eighteenth-century satirists, in the same medium? 

Mr. Barnes offers answers to these questions in an intro- 
ductory essay on the history of English satire. He suggests 
that the decline in vigour which is noticeable in satire of 
the nineteenth century, as compared with that of the eigh- 
teenth, is due not so much to the decay of political and moral 
convictions and prejudices, as to more external causes. We 
have to-day no such suitable medium for satiric verse as 
the eighteenth century had in the heroic couplet: and, what 
is more important, Mr. Barnes finds that the satirical poem 
has largely been supplanted during the last fifty years by 
the cartoon. The habit of leisurely reading, prevalent in 
ages like those of Horace, or even of Pope, when there were 
relatively few books to read, has gone out: and, where 
Mecenas or Sir Roger de Coverley would spend an hour 
or more in reading a satiric epistle or ‘‘ The Rape of the 
Lock,’’ we cast a hasty glance at a pencil-sketch by a 
PUNCH artist, and pass on. 

Mr. Barnes's historical account is good, and his selection 
is, on the whole, adequate, though we should have liked to 
have seen a little more of the Elizabethans: he gives us only 
two short extracts—one from Donne, the other from Joseph 
Hall. At the end is a short commentary. 

We said that the satiric Muse is now dumb; but that 
is not quite true. We have Sir Owen Seaman, who 
is represented in Mr. Barnes’s anthology, and now Mr. 
Sassoon has broken silence with a volume of ‘Satirical 
Poems.’’ Mr. Sassoon offers no exception to the general 
criticisms which Mr. Barnes lays down in regard to con- 
temporary satire. He is, in turn, puzzled, amused, and dis- 
gusted by the fatuities of our existence. After reading the 
diary of a deceased ambassador :— 


‘ But I, for one, am grateful, overjoyed, 
And unindignant that your punctual pen 
Should have been so constructively employed 
In manifesting to unprivileged men 
The visionless officialized fatuity 
That once kept Europe safe for Perpetuity.”’ 


Once, indeed, at a Founder’s feast, he loses patience. After 
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surveying a toothless Regius Professor, ‘‘ law-lords,’’ and 
doctors in scarlet :— 

** But on the Provost's left in gold and blue 
Sat...0Omy God!... great Major-General Bluff... 
Enough enough enough enough enough!”’ 

But he is rarely moved to indignation by what he sees: 
he turns away from the spectacle with a gesture of boredom, 
or, at most, of contempt tempered by the reflection that, after 
all, it does not really matter. 


OLD-FASHIONED BIOGRAPHY 


Benjamin Disraeli: The Romance of a Great Career. By Sir 
EDWARD CLARKE. (Murray. 10s. 6d.) 
In February, 1880, Mr. Edward Clarke, having just won a 
remarkable victory for the Tories in the Southwark by- 
election, was invited to lunch with the Prime Minister. 
Disraeli was then making up his mind whether or no to go 
to the country. Mr. Clarke was favoured with half an 
hour’s private conversation with the chief, in which he 
earnestly warned him against taking the Southwark result 
as a trustworthy indication of the general feeling in the 
country. Afterwards, at lunch, Disraeli talked of many 


things: ‘‘Milman the poet-priest, Croly ‘the reverend 
Rowley-Powley,’ St. Stephen's, Walbrook, Salathiel the 
Wandering Jew, Byron ‘ my moral me’, Beppo. . . Luncheon 


over, Disraeli rose and said: ‘ My royal mistress commands 
me,’ and so took leave.’ Disraeli disregarded the advice of 
his new recruit, with the result everyone knows. A year 
more and he was dead. Sir Edward Clarke tells this story 
in his new life of the great man, modestly suppressing his 
own name. This was, one gathers, the only occasion on 
which he had speech with Disraeli, and clearly it was a 
memorable day for him. Sir Edward Clarke has been 
amusing the leisure of his old age in writing this short 
life of Disraeli. The book is attractive just because Disraeli 
is a hero to his old follower. It is the merit of Sir Edward 
Clarke as a biographer that he sees Disraeli as a man with 
many weaknesses, but essentially generous and noble. / He 
writes as a Tory, and it is no use expecting from him any 
detached criticism of Disraelian policies. What we do get 
is sympathy and admiration, and these things are first- 
rate qualifications in a biographer who can convince us, 
as Sir Edward Clarke does, of his competence to handle his 
matter.f He modestly describes his work as a summary of 
the huge six-volume official biography—a summary which is 
badly wanted, for nowadays few people have either the 
money to buy or the time to read Monypenny and Buckle. 
As a summary it is excellent. The career of Disraeli is a 
subject which lends itself all too easily to the cheaply pic- 
turesque style. His peculiarities invite caricature, and 
usually get it. It is therefore refreshing to get Sir Edward 
Clarke’s sober and sensible outline of Disraeli’s life in and 
out of Parliament. Disraeli was a superb actor, but off the 
stage he was a very human being, and Sir Edward Clarke 
reminds us that he was a frail and suffering human being, 
subject all his long life to mysterious fits of disabling illness, 
and therefore an exception to the general rule that sound 
health is a condition of eminence in politics. His rival, 
Gladstone, was a very healthy man. Sir Edward Clarke 
does not throw any new light of importance on the facts of 
Disraeli’s career. He summarizes faithfully the desolate 
Parliamentary controversies of those times, and quotes 
admiringly and at length from the once famous speeches. 
It is difficult at this time of day to work up much excitement 
over these old Parliamentary sham-fights. We are 
now concerned with the question whether Parliament as an 
institution will survive the battering of enemies who are 
fiercely rejecting the gods of the Disraelian idolatry. Sir 
Edward Clarke deals only perfunctorily with Disraeli the 
novelist. The ideas of ‘‘ Sybil ’’ were never more alive than 
they are to-day, for Disraeli, underneath his glitter, was a 
solid and prescient critic of modern England. Sir Edward 
Clarke does put a new complexion on one much-disputed pas- 
sage in his hero’s career—the quarrel with Peel. He acquits 
Disraeli of the old charge of turning on Peel merely because 
he refused to give him a job in the Ministry. According to 
Sir Edward Clarke, Disraeli acted consistently and from 
respectable motives. 
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POCKET EDITIONS 


Tue pocket edition produced the great popular libraries, from 
the Temple Classics to Everyman’s Library. It is extremely 
interesting to watch the issues of these series from month 
to month and from year to year, for they afford some indica- 
tion of the meandering of popular taste among the classics of 
literature. Let us examine a few of the recent issues. They 
have their surprises. Who, for instance, would have guessed 
that among an odd twenty volumes two would be by 
Kingsley? Yet Everyman’s Library republishes ‘‘ Madam 
How and Lady Why,”’ Kingsley’s lively book on ‘“ earth 
lore’? which he wrote for children nearly sixty years ago. 
And ‘‘ The Heroes’*’ is once more reprinted in ‘‘ The Self- 
Study English Texts.’’ Other volumes recently published in 
Everyman’s Library (Dent, 2s. 6d.) are ‘‘ The Letters of 
William Cowper ”’ ; a translation of Voltaire’s ‘‘ The Age of 
Louis XIV."’ ; an admirable selection of Walpole’s Letters ; 
Jules Verne’s ‘‘ Five Weeks in a Balloon,’’ and that strange 
masterpiece ‘‘ Around the World in Eighty Days "’ ; a selec- 
tion from ‘‘ Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers,’’ which was pub- 
lished originally 1859-1862 ; and an ‘‘ English Dictionary.” 

Milton, Donne, Defoe, Pope—it is good to see that the 
popular demand for these great names still causes their 
works to be printed and reprinted in the cheap editions. Thus 
the World’s Classics have ‘‘ Selected Prose of John Milton ”’ 
(Oxford University Press, 2s.) ; The Abbey Classics, Defoe’s 
‘** Roxana "* and Donne’s ‘‘ Devotions"? (Simpkin, 3s. 6d.) ; 
The Self-Study English Texts, Pope’s ‘‘ An Essay on Man ”’ 
(Blackie, 1s. 9d.). The last-mentioned series is an admirable 
one and extremely cheap; among recent volumes are Charles 
Lamb’s ‘‘ The Adventures of Ulysses"’ (is. 6d.) ; the Sir 
Roger de Coverley essays from THE SpecraTor, and Long- 
fellow’s ‘‘ Hiawatha "’ (1s. 9d.). 

Longfellow’s popularity is perennial ; he appears again 
with ‘‘ Evangeline *’ and ‘‘ Miles Standish "’ in The King’s 
Treasuries of Literature Series (Dent. is. 4d.). This is a 
very catholic series for it has also just produced Four Stories 
by Conrad, Selections from Sir Walter Raleigh, that classic 
children’s book ‘‘ Little Women,’’ Form Room Plays, an 
anthology of Great Fights in Literature, and an 
anthology of Stories in Verse. This series is partly educa- 
tional ; Messrs. Nelson’s The Teaching of English Series, 
the first volumes of which were reviewed some time ago by 
us, is probably the most remarkable of the cheap educational 
series. The following are some new volumes in it: Shake- 
speare’s ‘‘ Julius Cesar’’; ‘‘ History and Poetry,” an 
anthology of verse bearing on history from 1603 to 1837 ; 
selected poems of Gray, Collins, Goldsmith, and Cowper ; 
‘The Roll Call of Honour” anthology (1s. 9d. each) ; and 
‘* Birds and Beasts,”’ an anthology (is. 6d.). 

Messrs. Cape’s ‘‘ Travellers’ Library ’’ is not really a 
pocket edition in the strict sense, but it is one of the most 
attractive of the cheap series. The two latest volumes are 
‘* The Craft of Fiction,’’ by Percy Lubbock, and ‘‘ The Mind 
in the Making,’’ by James Harvey Robinson (3s. 6d. each). 


PEARY’S EXPEDITION 


Peary: The Man Who Refused to Fail. By FITZHUGH GREEN. 
(Putnam. 25s.) 

Tue attraction of an Arctic travel-record is, to the unventure- 
some, due partly to the fact that the mental image evoked 
runs little risk of modification by actual experience. To the 
potential explorer the reason is precisely opposite. Peary 
found Greenland marked on the map as a white blank with 
no northern limit, and after studying the work of every 
explorer from Davis in 1588 to Greely in 1881, determined to 
see for himself ‘‘ what the truth was of this great mysterious 
interior.”” As his biographer makes clear, Peary was a man 
of indomitable perseverance. His earliest Arctic efforts were 
spent in successive explorations of the Greenland Ice Cap. 
Then followed the abortive five-year attempt to reach the 
Pole by sledging up the narrow channel of sea-ice between 
Greenland and Ellesmere Land to the Polar Sea. 


“The story of those years was all failure... . His men 
deserted. His Eskimos died. His feet lost their toes by 
freezing. He had at times literally no food or equipment. 
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METHUEN’ NEW BOOKS 





ROBERT HICHENS 


Messrs. Methuen have pleasure in announcing that they 


have just published a great new romance by ROBERT HICHENS 
entitled 


THE GOD WITHIN HIM 


7s. 6d. net 


Order from your bookseller or library immediately. 


Books for all tastes 


LETTERS FROM THE GOLD COAST 

By H.H. PRINCESS MARIE LOUISE, G.B.E. 
Illustrated. 16s, net. 
In this book H.H. Princess Marie Louise gives an 
interesting account of her African travels during 
her ge to Sir Gordon Guggisberg in the Spring 
of 1925. 


NOW AND THEN 
By SIR IAN HAMILTON. With a _ frontispiece. 
7s. 6d. net. 
Sir Ian Hamilton has here collected from his 
writings a selection of favourite poems. 


RIVER THAMES: From Source te Mouth 
By F. V. MORLEY. With maps and illustrations 
in colour by LAURENCE IRVING. 16s. net. 

An amusing record of the author’s adventures in 
a motor-boat with two entertaining companions. 
The book is also a brilliant topographical study of 
the Thames and its historical and _ literary 
associations. 


Ciara E, LAUGHLIN’S TRAVEL BOOKS 


Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net each volume. 
SO YOU’RE GOING TO ENGLAND! 
| SO YOU’RE GOING TO ITALY! 
SO YOU’RE GOING TO PARIS! 
These books are indispensable to travellers, and 
contain a wealth of historical and other information 
of interest to every reader. 


FURTHER SOUTH AFRICAN 
RECOLLECTIONS 


By THE HON. SIR JAMES TENNANT MOLTENO. 
Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 

This book continues the story of South African 
political affairs which the author commenced in his 
previous work, ‘‘ The Dominion of Afrikanderdom.” 


ABILITY 
By VICTORIA HAZLITT, M.A., Lecturer’ in 
Psychology, Bedford College, London. 6s. net. 
An important book which discusses in non-technical 
language the nature of ability and includes 
the results of experimental] study and tests. 


MENTAL LIFE: An introduction to Psychology 
By BEATRICE EDGELL, D.Litt., Reader in 
Psychology, Bedford College, London. 7s. 6d. net. 
A practical book for the student and general reader 
interested in educational and social work. 


THE CALL OF THE MOTHER 
By LADY EMILY LUTYENS. 2s. net. 
This book emphasizes the high vocation of mother- 
hood and draws attention to the menace to the 
coming generation by recruiting it from the unfit. 


THE POEMS AND SONGS OF 
ROBERT BURNS 


Edited with an Introduction by the late ANDREW 
LANG, with the assistance of W. A. CRAIGIE. 
Fourth edition. 10s. 6d. net. 


CONCERNING THE INNER LIFE 
By EVELYN UNDERHILL. 2s. net. 
A collection of the author’s recent informal talks on 
the problems of the spiritual life. The book has 
special reference to the needs, difficulties and duties 
of the busy parish priest, 


METHUEN & CO,, LTD., 
36, ESSEX STREET, LONDON, W.C,2. 




















THE ROMANTIC 
cornea! 





MAURICE Pusecouut 


(Illus. 12/6 net) 

‘“* He relates not only the tortuous intrigues of 
Talleyrand, the astute diplomacy of Metternich, and 
the polemics of Chateaubriand, but also their 
incidental love affairs.”—IIlustrated London News. 
‘* A storehouse of anecdotes and scenes.””—Spectator. 
‘“‘ A lively chronicle of the lives of three great 
diplomatists.’’—Daily Chronicle. 


THE FARINGTON 
DIARY (Vol. VI.) 
1810- 1811 


JOSEPH FARINGTON, R.A. 


(Edited by JAMES GREIG.) (Illus. 21/- net.) 

‘“‘ There is something to interest everybody on every 
page, something, moreover, which you will find 
nowhere else. His diary is such a storehouse that 
we wonder how we could have done without it for 
so long.’’"—Sunday Times. ‘‘ Pick where you will, 
amusing anecdotes and sidelights on politicians, 
actors, artists, and eminent society people jump to 
the eye.’’—Daily Chronicle. 


HUTCHINSON & Co. 
(Publishers), Lid.. 
PATERNOSTER ROW. 





























Messrs. LONGMANS’ LIST 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


By G. M. TREVELYAN, Litt.D., LL.D., F.B.A., Late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. With 87 Maps. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
“ Unlike so many of our historians, Mr. Trevelyan really writes history. 


It is a miracle of compression, a paragon of accuracy, and—rarest 
feat of all—it is executed in sound English 


Mr. PHILLIP Step EDALLA in The Daily News. 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER, 1925 


A Review of Public Events at Home and Abroad for the Year 1925. 
Edited by M. EPSTEIN, M.A., Ph.D. 8vo. 30s. net. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW 


Edited by HAROLD COX. 
8vo. JULY, 1926 7s. 6d. net. 
The Declaration of Independence By Prof. Lg Alison Phillips 
Canadian Nationalism By J. A. Stevenson 
The Native Problem in South Africa By. W. E. C. Clarke 
The Agricultural Problem 
Indian A Ao gy Banne 


By Prof. R. cr Punnett, ris. 
Elephants and yy y H. A. Bryde 


Journalism in the Days of the Commonwealth By rd E. Manwaring 
The Author of the “ Elegy” By John Beresford 
The Letters of Madame By Dame Una Pope-Hennessy 
Coinage and War Debts in the Roman Republic By Harold Mattingley 











Pioneer Days in China By J. O. P. Bland 

tndwetry, a Ln Public Opinion Sir Ernest J. P. Benn 
Family Endow By Sir Charles Harris, G.B.E., K.C.B. 

Recently Pubiiohed Books 

Correspondence By Charles H. L. Emanuel 





THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW 


Edited by G. N. CLARK, M.A., and C. W. PREVITE-ORTON, M.A. 
Royal 8vo. JULY, 1926 7s. 6d. + a 
The Re-issue of Henry !.'s porenater Charter Bw Prof. Ludwig Ri 
William Testa and the Parliament o — By Prof. W. E. oo 
The Reeve and the Manor in the Fourt yo ee H. S. Bennett 
The General Assembly of the Leeward Isiands.—Part ! 


& S. S. Higham 
English Party Organisation in the Early Nineteenth 


“i A. Aspinall 
Notes and Documents. Reviews of Books. 
Short Notices. Notices of Periodical Publications. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., LTD. 
39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.4. 
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He seemed shackled to a lost cause. Yet in the very abyss 
of his failure he won the knowledge that ultimately brought 
him success.” 


The new plan was to force a ship through the ice to the 
shores of the Polar Sea, thus establishing a more northerly 
base than had hitherto been possible. Wind and drift 
defeated the first effort, but in 1908 the ‘‘ Roosevelt ’* reached 
a latitude of 82 deg. 30 min. Of the party that set out the 
following February for the Pole, Peary was the only white 
man to reach it. In accordance with his belief in small units 
of attack, his supporters were turned back at regular inter- 
vals, leaving only the Eskimo dogs and sledge-drivers. This 
utilization of native labour was a feature of all the explorer’s 
work in Arctic regions. 

In telling the story of Peary’s expeditions, Commander 
Fitzhugh Green dwells as much on the obstacles encountered 
at home as on those abroad. His evident aim is to explain 
and vindicate his hero to the American public, which was still 
apathetic and concerned with the Cook controversy when the 
Geographical Societies of Europe were honouring Peary as 
discoverer of the North Pole. The explorer’s manner of both 
writing and lecturing was too literal and unadorned to cap- 
ture the popular imagination of his native country, thus 
losing him the public support he counted on for his enter- 
prise. In Commander Green’s narrative there is no ten- 
dency towards understatement. His own experience of the 
- North enables him to write with a vivid appreciation of Polar 
conditions. But his story is interesting enough in itself with- 
out the aid of such italicized dramaticisms as ‘‘ The Yeast of 
Inspiration was working,’’ and the continual references to 
Peary as the puppet of a malicious Fate. The insistence on 
this arbiter of destiny tempts us almost to respect the 
Eskimos’ Almighty Devil, who was either ‘‘ asleep or having 
trouble with his wife ’’ when the party returned with com- 
parative ease from the Pole to Cape Columbia. 


ON THE EDITOR’S TABLE 


AMONG books of an economic nature the following should be 
noted: ‘tA Short Survey of the Economic Development of 
England and the Colonies, 1874-1914,"’ by Charlotte M. 
Waters (Noel Douglas, 7s. 6d.); ‘* Britain’s Economic 
Plight,”” by Frank Plachy, jun. (Benn, 7s. 61.) ; ‘‘ Wages 
and the State,’ by E. M. Burns (King, 16s.); ‘‘ Modern 
Finance and Industry,’’ by A. S. Wade (Pitman, 5s.) ; ‘‘ The 
Present Economic Revolution in the United States,’ by T. N. 
Carver (Allen & Unwin, 10s. 6d.); ‘* The War Period of 
American Finance, 1908-1925,’’ by Alexander D. Noyes 
(Putman, 10s. 6d.). 

‘‘ The Rise and Fall of Jesse James,”’ by Robertus Love 
(Putnam, 12s. 6d.), is the biography of a famous bandit. 
** Edward Thring,”’ by W. F. Rawnsley (Kegan Paul, 3s. 6d.), 
is the biography of the famous headmaster of Uppingham. 

Among religious books the following may be mentioned : 
** The Sword of Goliath,’’ by the Bishop of London (Wells 
Gardner, 3s. 6d.); ‘‘ Christian Fundamentals, a Modern 
Apology for the Apostles’ Creed,"’ by A. C. Baird (T. & T. 
Clark, 7s. 6d.) ; ‘‘ The Old Testament, Studies in Teaching 
and Syllabus ; Vol. I., Genesis to Ruth,’’ by Charles Knapp 
(Murby, 16s.). 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 


poms “ cing Magic Isle. By W. RALPH HALL CAINE. (Palmer. 
0s. 6d. 


This book is evidently intended to present in a new, 
popular, and semi-scientific form certain of the Manx myths 
and legends. It contains a vast amount of information, but 
it is extremely doubtful whether nine people in ten will find 
it assimilable. Two causes appear to account for this. The 
author, who uses the word “ magic” in his title and with 
glamorous repetition in his text, seems completely to have 
missed all suggestion of magic. He also stands wilfully in 
his own light. He begins by introducing a cumbrous 


machinery, devised as a means of getting his stories told, 
Besides occupying an introduction, a poem, and an index, 
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it creaks persistently throughout the body of the work. Mr, 
Ralph Hall Caine takes us too much into his confidence. 
An Elizabethan Englishman, charged with murder, takes 
refuge on the Calf of Man, where he marvellously falls in 
with the deities of the place, the Ladies Faith, Abstinence, 
Simplicity, Innocence, Modesty, Discipline, and Charity. 
They, on successive days, tell him the stories of Celtic 
legendry, in the queerest of jargons, a mixture of Eliza- 
bethan English, in which the Lady Faith and her sisters can 
hardly distinguish between ‘‘thou’’ and “thee,” and of 
modern scientific English, full of ethnological terms. It is 
admittedly possible to combine harmoniously science and 
myth, but the author has overrated his capacity in trying 
to do it. 


First yey on Advertising. By J. MURRAY ALLISON. (Palmer. 
10s. 6d.) 

Mr. Allison, in his apologia for this book, refers to the 
distinguished men of letters who have gone out of their way 
to criticize advertising and all its works. In view of the 
vigour and originality displayed by the writer it is a little 
surprising to find.his admission that those criticisms have 
gone unanswered because the members of the advertising 
profession lack the literary skill to enter the lists. The book 
consists of essays reprinted from the ‘‘ Advertising World ” 
and ‘‘ Twentieth Century Advertising.’’ Some are excellent 
and worthy of fuller treatment, while others would have been 
better expunged. The chapters on ‘‘ The Advertising Agency 
Position,”’ ‘‘ Life Insurance Advertising,’’ and ‘‘ The Untilled 
Fields of Advertising’’ show a remarkable grasp of the 
historic development of this branch of salesmanship, together 
with a constructive imagination. The chapter ‘‘ Adver- 
tisiana,”” which is merely a suggested list of advertising 
books is of little value, and other chapters are devoted to 
more or less ephemeral subjects. In writing this book the 
writer distrusts the ‘ polished periods” of his literary 
critics, but his book repays study for its rare and suggestive 
ideas. Had it been carefully planned and made into a 
coherent book, it would have been even more valuable than 
in its present disjointed form. 


if | Were a Labour Leader! By ERNesT J. P. BENN. (Benn. 
3s. 6d.) 


Sir Ernest Benn has written a short and readable book 
on the text of the General Strike. He explains that if he 
were a Labour leader he would try to persuade everyone to 
work hard and behave as they do in America. We could 
then all have high wages as well as high profits. With this 
encouragement the working man is to realize that to con- 
centrate on more production is the true unselfishness, and 
that, under these circumstances, ‘‘ service is perfect free- 
dom.’’ Sir Ernest Benn believes it possible that we may thus 
shortly produce so much that we shall all be rich on a six- 
hour day. He advocates the Trade Unionism of Mr. 
Gompers, open books, and co-operation between Labour and 
Capital. He thinks ‘‘ a socialistic mentality . . . is holding 
back the world and perpetuating poverty,’’ but also that 
‘‘if employers depend for their existence upon the main- 
tenance of a standard of wages even remotely approaching 
that which prevailed before the war, then the benefit of 
employers to society is, to put it mildly, a very doubtful 
one.” 


_ * * 


The West End of Yesterday and To-day. By E. BERESFORD CHAN- 

CELLOR. (Architectural Press. Two guineas.) 

This is an extraordinarily interesting book, one of the 
best among the many which have dealt recently with London 
of the past. Mr. Chancellor’s letterpress is excellent ; it 
is full of curious facts about the buildings, manners, customs, 
and society of bygone days. But the illustrations are even 
better. Nothing could give one a clearer idea of what London 
streets and their inhabitants were like than the reproductions 
of prints and pictures chosen by Mr. Chancellor. Altogether 
it is a fascinating book. 


* * . 


Ploetz’s Manual of Universal History. Translated and enlarged 

by WILLIAM H. TILLINGHAST. (Harrap. 10s. 6d.) 

This is the second revised edition of ‘‘ Ploetz’s Manual.” 
It is an extremely useful work of reference. The facts of 
history are given chronologically from the year 4241 B.a. 
(‘‘ introduction of the calendar year of 365 days *’) to 1924 a.b. 
(December 10th. ‘‘ In Italy bill for naval expansion passed 
Chamber of Deputies.’’). The range of the book could hardly 
be indicated better than by these two records. There is an 
extremely good index which adds greatly to the book’s use- 
fulness, 
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A QUESTION OF PURCHASE 


We are Booksellers; we are therefore Bookbuyers. 

Our great department for the sale of Second -hand 

and Rare books is anxious to get in touch with the 

owners of Libraries and small Collections. Expert 

valuation offered and the fairest possible terms 
guaranteed. 


As Booksellers we have established a general stock 
that is possibly unequalled; we confidently invite 
the attention of ‘pooklovers. 


Lift to all floors. 


J. & E. BUMPUS 


LIMITED 
350 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 
By Appointment to His Majesty the King 
’*Phones—Mayfair 1223 and 1224 
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To Book-Collectors 


ESSRS. SOTHERAN would put themselves at 

the service of Collectors or Students who are in 
want of books, of which they will endeavour to find 
and report particulars and price, without any obliga- 
tion to the inquirer. This applies to foreign as well 
as English books, and also to newly-published 
Continental books, both in Literature and Science. 


HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 


140 STRAND, W.C.2, and 43 PICCADILLY, W.1 
T i d Telephones : 
Cable "Address: (Strand) Central 1515: 
Bookmen, London. (Piccadilly) Gerrard 774. 
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BLOTTED 
SCUTCHEONS 


Some Society Causes Ceélé>res 


» HORACE WYNDHAM 


Author of ‘‘ The Mayfair Calendar,’’ 
Retold,’’ etc. 


(Illus., 18s. net.) 


Mr. Wyndham is a diligent chronicler of the sins and sinners of 
a vanished society, and few writers can lend more fascination 
and less morbidity to the narrative of sensational crimes than 
he. In its time, Mayfair provided some of the most amazing 
“causes célébres””’ that ever thrilled Victorian society, and 
from this calendar of human frailty the author has made a 
selection . . . whieh can, at least, claim to be extraordinary. 
(Western Press.) 





“* Famous Trials 





SCOTLAND YARD 
ty JOSEPH GOLLOMB 


(18s. net.) 


This book contains remarkable and highly interesting side- 
lights on the police systems of London, Paris, Berlin, and 
Vienna. Scotland Yard itself is described with a wealth 
of detail. 


HUTCHINSON & CO. 
(Publishers) Ltd., 
Paternoster Row 
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QUARTERLY REVIEW 


THE ROMAN INDEX OF << BOOKS. 


y the Rev. W. J 
BRITISH AIR POWER. 
CARICATURE. By BOHUN LYNCH. 
SHORT HISTORIES OF BRITISH WARS. 
By MAJOR- a SIR GEORGE ASTON, K.C.B. 
THE ATHENAUM. E. 


BERESFORD CHANCELLOR. 
THE PRESIDENCY OF GENERAL PANGALOS. By WILLIAM MILLER. 
VICTORIANS IN LIMBO. 


By HORACE G. HUTCHINSON. 
“ SEDITION, PRIVY CONSPIRACY, AND REBELLION.” 

By SIR LYNDEN MACASSEY, K.B.E. 
AMERICANISMS. By PROF. ERNEST WEEKLEY. 
ASIA AND THE BOLSHEVISTS. By STANLEY RICE. 
THE COMING OF ALCHEMY. By ROBERT STEELE. 
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FINANCIAL. 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF BLACKBURN. 
TRUSTEE SECURITIES. 5°/, 


HE CORPORATION OF BLACKBURN is prepared to accept 
LOANS on Mortgage of the rate and Geapertion for terms of three 
or five years at 5 per cent. interest. The Mortgages issued are trustee 
securities, and are prepared free of charge to the lender. 
Investments may be made from £20 upwards. 
Further particulars may be ebtained from the 2 ae 





5°), 


Borough Treasurer. 
Dept. 7, Town Hall, Blackburn. 
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THE HIBBERT JOURNAL 


A Quarterly Review of Religion, Theology, and Philosophy. 


Epitep sy L. P. JACKS, 


CONTENTS FOR JULY. (Vol. XXIV, No. 4.) 


LETTERS OF n E. GLADSTONE TO A UNITARIAN MINISTER, 

A.D. 1874-91 Selected by FRANCIS B. SANDFORD. 
WHERE THE SHOE PINCHES. By Rev. J. S. BEZZANT, M.A. 
THE RIDDLE OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 


-y gl D. STROMHOLM, Ph.D. 
THE MORAL RATIONALE OF MIR. o 


By yA H. T. KNIGHT. 
sea BUONAIUTI AND HIS a EXCOMMUNICA.- 
TION. By ROMOLO MURRI. 
“THE CHAPLAIN OF THE SAHARA.” By MURIEL KENT. 
BEST AND WORST IN AMERICA 
‘By CHARLES FRANKLIN THWING, O.D., LL.D., 
President Emeritus of Western Reserve University, etc. 
BIOLOGY AND PERSONALITY. 
By Prof. D. FRASER HARRIS, M.D., D.Sc., F.R.S. (Edin.). 
veg, BANG OF DUTY: A PLEA FOR A RECONSIDERA. 
ON OF THE KANTIAN ETHIC. By Prof. JOHN BAILLIE. 
ena LAISSEZ FAIRE AND PRESENT INDUSTRIAL 
CONDITIONS. By Prof. HENRY CLAY. 
THE PRESENT POSITION IN THE SCOTTISH UN IWRR SIT EB, 
By ALEXANDER MORGAN, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S.E. 
A CASE AGAINST “Q.” By Rev. E. W. LUMMIS, D.D. 
THE COMMENT OF AN UNLEARNED MAN. 
By THOMAS CARTER, M.Inst.C.E., M 
SURVEY AND SIGNED REVIEWS. 


Litt.D., 
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Subscription 10s. per annum, post free. 


CONSTABLE & CO., LTD., 10 & 12, Orange Street, London, W.C.2. 


























MEDICAL. | —_ 
ST ANDREW'S HOSontHampron, MENTAL DISEASES: "The Intriguers of Abingdon Street 


President: The Most Hon. the MARQUESS of EXETER, C.M.G., C.B.E. 

This Registered Hospital receives fe treatment PRIVATE PATIENTS of 
the UPPER and MIDDLE CLASSES of both sexes. The Hospital, its branches 
(including a Seaside Home at Lianfairfechan, North Wales), and its numerous 
Villas are surrounded by over a thousand acres of park and farm. Voluntary 
boarders without certificates received. For particulars apply to:— 
Telephone: No. 56. DANIEL F. RAMBAUT, M.A., M.D., Medical Superintendent. 

Dr. Rambent can be seen by appointment pn Wednesdays at 80, Harley 
Street, W. ‘’ Telephone: Langham 1827. 


By Capt. A. H. Henderson-Livesey. 
BEING AN OUTSPOKEN ACCOUNT OF THE REAL CAUSE 
OF THE PRESENT CRISIS IN THE LIBERAL PARTY. 
© The most effective political hh blished for years”—Lrberal ex-Minister 
Price 4d. post free or 28. 84. per dozen post free. 


Published by SOCIAL SERVICES LIMITED 
at 170, Palace Chambers, Bridge Street, Westminster, London, S.W.1 
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FINANCIAL SECTION 





THE ,WEEKR IN THE CITY 


MEXICAN 


EXICAN Bonds improved on the announcement by 
M the International Committee of Bankers that funds 

(amounting to 11,000,000 pesos) have been provided 
for the resumption of interest payments on the Mexican 
Debt, but have again weakened on the Bonds being marked 
ex dividend. The history of the Mexican Debt is a compli- 
cated and depressing story, but in order to understand the 
present position of the market it is necessary to go back to 
the Agreement of 1922. This Agreement was concerned with 
the arrears of interest since 1914, and it provided for the 
payment in U.S. gold of a minimum of $15,000,000 in 19238, 
$17,500,000 in 1924, $20,000,000 in 1925, $22,500,000 in 
1926, and $25,000,000 in 1927, to meet the cash payments 
of current interest. 

” * * 

Holders depositing their Bonds received under this 
Agreement (1) Receipts for Arrears of Interest to January 
Ist, 1928, Classes *‘ A’ and “‘ B,’’ redeemable annually 
from 1928 to 1968, but not bearing interest. - (2) Five-Year 
Cash Warrants for percentages of the current interest pay- 
able on the due dates from 1923 to 1927. (8) Current In- 
interest Scrip Receipts, representing the balance of interest 
left unpaid during these five years. (4) After 1928 scrip in 
exchange for the Current Interest Receipts, bearing interest 
at 8 per cent. for fifteen years from 1928 to 1942. 
The entire proceeds of the oil export tax, 10 per cent. 
of the gross revenues of the National Railways of Mexico, 
and the entire net operating revenues of these Railways 
were to be set aside annually to meet the obligations of this 


Agreement. 
- _ * 


Under this Agreement only one year’s service was paid. 
A new Agreement was reached in October, 1925, under 
which the National Railways of Mexico Company was 
handed back to private management, and made directly 
responsible for the Railway Bond service. The Company 
has now to provide for retirement of the Arrears of Interest 
Receipts issued in respect of the Railways debt, which 
amount to $98,527,000—by annual payments (out of earn- 
ings in excess of fixed charges) of $2,468,200 commencing 
January, 1928. The annual fixed charges of the Railways 
are now approximately $11,279,700 gold. Apart from the 
railway bonds the Mexican Government undertook under 
this new agreement to provide for the retirement of the 
Arrears of Interest Receipts on the rest of the debt at the 
rate of $2,708,700 annually from January 1st, 1928, and to 
continue to make these payments until the discharge of all 
the arrears (either by purchase or redemption), which 
amount to $108,846,200. The payments in respect of cash 
warrants remain as provided for in the 1922 Agreement. 
Payments made to the International Committee of Bankers 
will be applied to the discharge of cash warrants in the order 
of their stated maturity dates beginning with those matur- 
ing by 1924. The principal sterling issues of the direct 
Government debt are the 5 per cent. Loan of 1899 and the 
6 per cent. Bonds of 1913. The following table shows the 
present prices of these (ex the recent dividends) and of the 
National Railways of Mexico bonds which have as yet re- 
ceived no interest under the modified agreement. 
Political instability and labour troubles are the stand- 
ing evils of the Mexican Republic, but of the two 
classes, the National Railways bonds appear to be the 
more attractive, if the reports are accurate that the Rail- 
ways are now earning more than enough to pay their fixed 
charges, and that as the International Committee have 
recently stated *‘ considerable amounts have been received ”’ 


from the Company towards the payment of a half-year’s 
interest. ; 


DEBT SETTLEMENT—NITRATE 


‘ 


MEXICAN BONDs. 
1925 


Price. H. L. 

fe 43-45 42 40 
ex £1/12/0 

; 45-47 41} 41} 
ex £2/0/0 


NATIONAL RAILWAYS. 
Interest. 

2nd yr. ard yr. 4th yr. sthyr. 
Cash 3.82 43% 43% 4% 
Scrip .68 
Cash 3.37 43% 44% 
Scrip 1.12 45 
Cash 3. 3. 4% 4% 
Scrip 1. 
Cash 2.80 : 4% 
Scrip 1.20 ’ 
Cash 6% 

till 1933. 


Price, 


33-35 
19-21 
18-20 


Prior Lien 44% 1926... 
Do. «do. 43% 1957 ... 
Do. do. 4%Consd.1951 
Do. do. 4% Gtd. 1977 

*3 Yr. 6% Dollar Notes 


23-25 
38-40 


(Secured by Treasury 
6% Bonds). 

+2 Yr. 5%-6% Sterling 
Notes ... isi ee 


23-26 Cash 3.7 
2 


5) 
Scrip 1.25 
*Repayable January ist, 19838. 
+ 6% thereafter till repayable January Ist, 1933. 
* 7” * 

The nitrate slump is a present and continuing fact. 
For the year ending June 80th, 1926, there was an increased 
world consumption of nitrogenous fertilizers and a decreased 
consumption of Chilian nitrate. The following table will 
make this clear :— 

CHILIAN NITRATE. 
Production Consumption World’s Visible 

(tons) Supply.* 
2,630,000 1,265,000 
2,192,000 1,230,000 
2,340,000 1,218,000 
2,092,000 1,677,000 

* Excluding United States Government Stocks. 


The causes of the slump are obvious. The production 
of synthetic nitrogenous products increased rapidly and was 
sold at lower prices, while the products of Chile were sold 
at the same prices. Further, the methods of distribution of 
Chilian nitrate were unsatisfactory as compared with the 
selling organization of combined producers of synthetic 
nitrogen. The violent fluctuations in Continental exchanges, 
the encouragement given to, and the heavy subsidy paid on, 
sulphate of ammonia by the French Government, and the 
low prices ruling for cotton, and sugar beet, which are 
the most important crops for which nitrate is used, were 
contributory causes. There is no change in the present 
position. The causes of the slump still persist. The pro- 
duction of synthetic nitrogenous products is estimated by 
Messrs. Aikman at 588,000 tons in terms of pure nitrogen in 
1925-26 (an increase of 188,000 tons on the preceding year), 
while a further increase of 150,000 tons is expected during 
the current year. The exchange fluctuations in Europe still 
hit the Chilian nitrate producers. The only solution is a 
reduction in the cost of production and in the selling prices 
of Chilian nitrate. What are the chances of this? The 
producing companies last year were hampered by restriction 
of output, labour troubles, and heavy taxation. The export 
duty and social charges now amount to £3°2s. 6d. per ton, 
and repayments under the fall clause are estimated to cost 
about £1 5s. a ton on 1,400 tons. During the current year, 
with a large and nominal productive capacity estimated 
at 5} million tons, allocations to producers are unlikely to 
exceed a maximum of 27} cent. of total. As a result, 
several oficinas have already ceased working, and before 
the end of the year many more will have closed down. Some 
advance, however, has been made by the Chilian producers 
to remedy this depressing situation. Prices for delivery in 
the new season were fixed at 10s. a ton below last season’s 
prices, no fall clause being attached to the new scale. A 
request has been made to the Chilian Government to reduce 
the export duties by 10s. a ton. 


Year ends 

June 30th. 
1914 
1924 
1925 
1926 








